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To Student Leaders 


In the Christian Werld Community 


A Message from the World’s 
Student Christian Federation 


@ Our fellowship in the World’s Student Christian Federation is both broken and un- 
broken. New barriers keep us apart, new bonds bind us together in ever closer loyalty 
to our common Lord. Wherever hunger is, wherever exploitation is, wherever students 
are in prison or our Christian Movements are forbidden, there are we all! Christ’s 
prayer “ut omnes unum sint” is being answered for us in a community of suffering. But 
we are deeply thankful for the evidences that from suffering have come fresh accessions 


of Christian life. God loves to use the agony of this hour to lead his children into the 
Kingdom. 


We feel at this time the urgency of understanding our world afresh in terms of 
Christ’s revelation of God. We have been more interested in pointing out what was 
wrong with the world, than in seeing God at work in his world. There is demanded of 
us a new humility in which we shall regard ourselves as the instruments of God’s will 
rather than as the advisers to his throne! 


This is God’s world, and history is the working out of his purpose in it. Whenever 
and wherever human sin comes between man and God’s purpose for him, God’s judgment 
is upon him. The experience of the last few years, felt most deeply in the war-torn and 
suffering parts of the world, has made us realize that God is judging us. Breaking 
through our complacent sense of self-sufficiency is an awareness that God’s will is being 
accomplished, even in our failure. 


God is judging all forms of exploitation—whether in the interests of one man, one 
state, one race, one color, one creed—which deny the responsibility of the indiv'dual to 
the community. All social and political structures based upon this denial of God through 
denial of community are doomed to ultimate destruction. 


As members of the Federation we are bound in loyalty to Jesus Christ, and this 
loyalty determines our attitude to race, nation, state, class and the international com- 
munity. Therefore we must oppose every attempt to consider these entities as ends in 
themselves, and every claim that they are of supreme value. We believe in the positive 
contribution of the nation, and desire to be rooted in the life of our nation. But while na- 
tionality distinguishes us it should not separate us, but be used in accordance with God’s 
will for the world. We must resist in the name of Christ any tendency in nationalism 
to claim the whole loyalty of men; the domination of one peovle by another; and the 
appeal to military aggression as an arbiter of national claims, with its consequent wanton 
destruction of helpless peoples and cultural institutions. In opposing these evils we 
recognize that we share responsibility for them. So we must take action in repentance. 


Some members of the WSCF have already been confronted with the tragic failure 
of man to establish an ordered world. Others have not yet learned that, not only is the 
order which they seek to create open to question, but so also is their ability to create any 
order at all. This view of history equips us with a new sense of time; we recognize that 
we may be called upon to face a period of utter darkness in which, however, God is. 
at work, accomplishing his long purpose of redemption. The downfall of one or many 
political systems, or even of an entire culture, does not mean the end of all hope of crea- 
tive life. Rather, only through the deepest suffering, even of a whole civilization, can 
we be brought to realize the nature of God’s demand upon us in Christ Jesus. Our 
answer to this demand must be our desire for reconciliation with God and with man. 


The instrument of God’s redemptive power in the world today is the Spirit of Christ 
working through his Universal Church. Our task is to rededicate ourselves and to wit- 
ness to the gospel of Christ as the Word of God for this generation as for all time. We 
must pledge ourselves to remove those evils and injustices in our own national com- 
munity life which have led us into this destruction. And we strongly reaffirm the creative 
function of the Federation within the Church of God. 
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fonor, Skin-Deep 


WHO would expect a fraternity chapter to lead a cru- 
ade for democracy and social advance? That is what 
fe national Executive Council of Phi Delta Kappa, 
nor fraternity of professors and educators, wants 
to know. 

The Ohio State Chapter were culprits. Their offense 
yas to admit two qualified American students into mem- 
yership. But Nazis only (American model) were 
yanted. The Ohio neophytes are not biond Nordics. 
Both have black hair ; one has black skin, the other yel- 
low. So the local charter was revoked. 

But the story did not end there. The Chapter at 
Teachers College of Columbia University forthwith de- 
blared war on the “white clause” in the fraternity’s con- 
stitution, asserting that “‘the racial superiority myth... 
destroys national unity and shatters morale,” not to 
mention intellectual self respect. A national referen- 
dum was forced and over sixty per cent of the chapters 
voted to abolish the clause. 

The start is encouraging in an enlightened Greek let- 
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ter society of educational leaders. Will other fraterni- 
ties take up the challenge? 


New Leadership 


WITHOUT revolution or bloodshed the reins have 
changed hands. A host of new officers are at the con- 
trols of the multitude of campus organizations. Here- 
with a handshake and welcome to students entering re- 
sponsible positions in Christian groups. You have a 
job on your hands! 

This war is going to be ruthless on the trimmings of 
ampus life, even the nice religious trimmings. Under 
your leadership this year and next Christian forces must 
trip for action. Whole committees and departments 
may evaporate before your eyes. Every meeting, wor- 
ship service, social hour you attempt to run will be meas- 
wed and judged instinctively by a hundred minds—-and 
the irrelevant will go up in smoke. 

The first job you and your immediate colleagues face 
8a piece of “selective service” on your activities. (A 
penny card to the INTERCOLLEGIAN will bring you some 
ilpful suggestions for a little spring cleaning.) The 
main thing is to get a clear idea of what you see to be 





the essential message and function of Christianity in 
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college. Then take a look at the new (and the continu- 
ing) needs in the student body and in the community in 
war-time. This should give you a fresh view of what 
you have left out, and what you should leave out. Then 
see to it that the more important jobs are done better— 
on a three-fold foundation of worship, study and action. 


Just Another Organization? 


WHETHER we like it or not, all active campus life 
is based on separate groups of one kind or another— 
fraternities, athletic teams, various student organiza- 
tions and pressure groups. The dirty politics on many 
a campus testify to the divisive effect which these may 
have. On the other hand, occasional examples of con- 
structive action point to certain values which can be 
achieved. 


The creative Christian fellowship is one of these 
groups. It has a double relationship to student life. 
It is apart from the campus and yet an integral part 
of it; a minority but charged with responsibility for 
making its influence felt in the student body as a whole. 
Not that active Christians are any “better” than other 
people. But they have been entrusted with the dynamic, 
insatiable power of the Christian faith. 


They have also been made part of a community which 
reaches into every one of these separate groupings. 
Consciously oblivious to walls of exclusion, the role of 
the Christian fellowship is to take men and women from 
all or none of these separate groups and bring them 
into what may be their first experience of real com- 
munity between persons. 


That kind of community can never be neatly self- 
contained within smug college confines. It crosses the 
gulf between town and gown. It reaches throughout 
the earth. It unites its members in obedience to and 
worship of a common Father, and in commitment to 
the cause of justice and peace. It leavens college activ- 
ities with constructive social action. It inspires its 
members to reinterpret and rededicate their lives as 
a trust committed to them to meet the needs of mankind. 

Christian leadership calls for students to whom faith 
in God and loyalty to Christ are the foundation for all 
belief and action, and whose attitudes toward problems 
of the campus and the world find their source and re- 
direction in worship. 
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Evangelism 


That is a dangerous word. You can hear the groans. 
But those groans came from the ignorant yokels whose 
latest information on Christian developments is dated 
about 1890. 

There is an evangelizing job to be done among our 
fellow students today, and among ourselves, on which 
the very life of all other Christian activities depends. 
The era which saw Christianity as a useful instrument 
for achieving social change and ethical perfection is dead. 
We thought we were being pretty big-hearted, letting 
God in on our show, but the cart could pull the horse 
no further. 

We have begun to see that Christian truth has some- 
thing to say to us and to our times—something quite 
beyond some ideals we select for experiment. It has 
become evident that Christianity is an indispensable 
foundation for the moral view of man and society 
which underlies the democracy we are fighting to de- 
fend. The justice and fatherhood of God are not sym- 
bols of our hopes but the basic facts from which we 
take our departure, and the source of all human ideals. 

As we are forced to tighten our belts around our 
spinal cords, simple liberal idealism readily turns to 
cynical despair. We have seen the results of that in 
Germany. Under stress people don’t live long without 
God. If they have not found the living God, their na- 
tures demand and produce fake gods. 

Evangelism means communicating knowledge of 
God. Faith in a just and merciful God, our cre- 
ator and redeemer, who has acted decisively in his- 
tory in Jesus Christ, is a difficult commodity to 
sell to a skeptical and materialistic university. Yet it 
must become our central job. Human decency, justice 
and brotherhood will survive on no other foundation. 
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War with a Purpose 


A year ago a small blue-bound pamphlet, a 
under the imprint of the Federal Council of Chy 
was wistfully entitled, A Just and Durable Peace. I 
was a compendium of twenty-one different 
of principles which must underlie the world gt 
of the future. Included were declarations by the Fy 
eral Council, the Pope, the Oxford and Madras opp, 
ferences, the celebrated Malvern Conference. 
December Professor Liston Pope published a simi. 
leaflet analyzing thirty-four proposals for world orde, 
More recently, Richard Fagley of the World 
for International Friendship through the Church, jg 
prepared a study of fifty-four statements by 
whose minds are turning over the problems of the peage# 

This record indicates a trend. For many mont 
after the war broke in 1939 the spokesmen of th 
democracies maintained a tight-lipped silence on yy 
aims. “To win,” was the most that anyone could 
from Mr. Churchill during the early days of his pre. 
miership. 

Today it is perfectly clear that the 
separated from its purpose. 
they fight for something. 


Men do not simply fight, 
The purpose of war is tf of war, | 


gations, 

gigantic 
is implie 
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mocracy 


gain the right to determine the terms of the peace, th assumed 
shape of society which shall be formed when the war innocent 


is done. 


The Shape of the Future 


Christians today recognize their responsibility for the 
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future shape of post-war society. On March 3-5, 
the campus of Ohio Wesleyan University at Delawar 


Ohio, three hundred delegated representatives of a 
Protestant churches of this country came together t 
chart the essential preconditions for the kind of world 
they are concerned to see emerge from the current 
is the latest voice to join th 
chorus of Christians around the world who are mak 
ing known the principles of human justice which mus 
undergird any enduring peace. (Elsewhere in this mag 
azine you will find a news account of the Delaware Cor 


struggle. “Delaware” 


ference. ) 
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sharply for all of Protestantism about certain stand] o¢ aj] 
ards of justice and freedom and opportunity for human} ¢¢ 


development which must be written into the structure 


of society if peace is to prevail. 


The objectives indicated can be achieved in a democ 
racy only through an informed public opinion which 
will insist on their inclusion in the terms of peace. 
innumerable are afoot in the colleges 
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today for the purpose of giving students a feeling that] tivitj 
they are doing something for their country when they} the 
enroll in activities some of which are valuable and mote} thro 


of which are not. 
*Refer to page 144. 
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post-war order. ; nor 
rt of the clarification of the war effort. As Chris- 


ts—whatever may be our personal position 
ar—we have an inescapable obligation to fulfill this 
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American War Victims 


ALL people of Japanese parentage, American citizens 
and aliens alike, now living in prohibited and restricted 
areas on the West Coast. are facing forcible evacuation 
by the Wartime Civilian Control Authority wnder 
martial law. 

It is hard for those who live in the still sleeping 
South and East to realize the full significance of that 
gatement. The human tragedy of tearing 112,000 
human being from lifetime homes, associates and occu- 
pations, is only a part of it. It means more than the 
gigantic problem in human readjustment, and more than 
is implied in calling it a national defense measure. It 
means that the processes and ideals of American de- 
mocracy have suffered a major set-back under pressure 
of war, that for the first time a mass of people has been 
assumed guilty until and often in spite of being proved 
innocent, on the basis of racial origin. Total evacua- 
tion of the kind that is contemplated is military strategy 
plus, for it reveals how easily economic jealousy and 
community prejudice, sanctioned by war-hate, san abro- 
gate our hard won heritage of tolerance and freedom. 

As a student Christian Movement it is not our place 
to sit in judgment on the imperatives of national de- 
fense. Martial law with its attendant suspension of 
civil liberties may be justified for specific reasons, when 
applied equally to all people of a community. We rec- 
ognize the necessity of restricting the activities of 
enemy aliens, and of careful investigation of citizens 
and aliens suspected of sabotage. But when we see 
clear violation of the fundamental principles of human 
brotherhood and individual justice we feel qualified to 
speak, for such principles are at the heart of our Move- 
ment and are imperatives, not luxuries, to a democracy 
at war. We believe we are seeing such a violation. 

The government’s decision to evacuate all persons 

of Japanese ancestry from the prohibited West Coast 
zones was made over repeated protests from liberals 
of all shades (including the Asilomar Council of the 
S.C.M.), all of whom urged a process of selective evac- 
uation of Japanese citizens or aliens suspected of trea- 
son or sabotage. The action came in the face of evi- 
dence of the complete loyalty of most American born 
Japanese to their native country—the United States. 
Proof of this loyalty may be seen in the work of the 
Japanese-American Citizens League, the purposeful ac- 
tivities of students in raising scholarship money, in 
the declarations and actions of individual Japanese 
throughout the West. 
The evacuation does not include persons of German 
or Italian ancestry. The one crime meriting punish- 
ment by exile is that of belonging to a particular cate- 
gory of human beings, a “race.” 
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We therefore protest the mass evacuation order, and 
the principles of racial discrimination and denial of 
human rights on which it is based. We recognize that 
blind fear and inflamed hatred may operate to reduce 
these thousands of uprooted people to the status of ref- 
ugees and peons. We pledge ourselves to work con- 
tinuously to make the painful removal as deliberate and 
humane as possible—and then only when intelligent ar- 
rangements have been made for resetttlement. We shall 
reaffirm at every opportunity our solidarity with the 
victims. In the process of resettlement, we shall under- 
take to make real the individual freedom and brother- 
hood which were denied by the original command. In- 
dividual justice and consideration in carrying out the 
evacuation order will go far to eliminate persecution 
and ill feeling. 


We Must Conquer Fear 


THE immediate demands of the situation for the 
Student Christian Movement are clear. We can sup- 
port the Committee on National Security and Fair Play 
in demanding fair boards of review in army reception 
centers to consider the case of each Japanese individu- 
ally, that he may be placed where adjustment will be 
simplest. We can press for building of resettlement 
camps for Japanese under civilian control. We in the 
Far West can extend our friendship to Japanese whom 
we know, act as custodians of their property rights, 
fight with commendation and truth all evidence of 
hatred for the American born. Through Christian As- 
sociation contacts we can arrange for sympathetic re- 
ception of individual families in the Middle West. 
Others can prepare to welcome Japanese who may be 
sent to their vicinity, arrange for their accommodation 
and adjustment, be on guard against antipathy or in- 
difference to the problem which confronts all of us. 

As students, we can urge on Resettlement Director 
Tom Clark the vital importance of government subsidy 
or provision for continuing higher and secondary edu- 
cation for the American born Japanese torn from West 
Coast schools and colleges. We can take initiative in 
arranging for the support on our own campuses of an 
evacuated Japanese, or complete the job started by Uni- 
versity of Washington and California students in pro- 
viding scholarship money for their American comrades 
of Japanese ancestry to continue study in the East and 
Middle West. 

These are only a few steps which may be taken in 
a fight for racial equality and understanding. If we 
can maintain in the face of hatred, evacuation and mar- 
tial law the fellowship which now exists between white 
students and their American born Japanese colleagues, 
we will have laid a foundation of solidarity on which 
alone a democratic war can be fought, and a better 
world be built. To conquer in practice the spirit of 
fear and hatred which led to mass evacuation, remains 
the challenge to those to whom human brotherhood is a 
living reality based on the service of a common Father. 
We accept the challenge, knowing that war is the prov- 
ing ground of faith as well as of political ideals. 














America Evacuales 112,000 


Mass Removal of Japanese Is a Threat to Continuance of Our Democracy 


We Must Go 


KINJI OKUDA 


YMCA Vice-President, University of Washington 
S agitation for the removal of Japanese aliens from 
the Pacific Coast states developed after the fateful De- 
cember 7, we Americans of Japanese ancestry, as well 
as our call began to prepare ourselves for the evac- 
uation which seemed a distinct but distant possibility. 
The Army authorities have recently decided for vari- 
ous military reasons that the evacuation of all those 
with Japanese blood is necessary. Realizing the neces- 
sity of compliance with war-time regulations, the 112,- 
000 Japanese aliens and U.S. citizens of Japanese an- 
cestry are sadly preparing for this removal from the 
western portions of Washington, Oregon, California, 
and the southern portion of Arizona, the areas in which 
they have imbedded their economic and social ties with- 
in the last fifty years. 

To evacuate and resettle more than 100,000 of us is 
a gigantic, complex, difficult task. The army, with the 
assistance of various Federal agencies, is doing its ut- 
most to lessen the strain; but hardship and suffering is 
inevitable. The major question for us who are to be 
removed is that of resettlement. We do not want to 
be governmental charges ; we want to preserve our €co- 
nomic independence; we want to continue 
tion; we want to de our 
part in maintaining and ex 
tending the Christian prin- 


our educa- 


ciples for which we are 
fighting. But how can these 
things be done ? 

At this point all of us in 
the Student Christian Move- 
ment can do our share. In 
the Middle West, in west- 
ern states outside the evacu- 
ation zone, in the East—all 
of you can help. We must 
find homes, jobs, and schools 
outside the military zone, 
and we will need assistanc: 
in the process. The “Okies”’ 
are still a vivid memory ; let 
us guard against another 
such unfortunate episode in 
American history. 

Students in the area from 
which the Japanese must be 
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Japanese delegates to the Christian Vouth Conference, Amsterdam, 1939 


evacuated — you too can do your share. The firs 
generation Japanese, the alien born, are suffering ty. 
mendous mental and physical hardships because of th 
unfortunate consequences of war. ‘Therefore there js 
no need of mob violence, of unkind words or deeds: 
but much can be done by friendly, thoughtful action, 

More than a thousand college students like mysgj 
will be affected. Many of us want, more than anythi 
else, to continue our education so that we can shoulder 
our share in whatever tasks will confront the leader 
of tomorrow. The members of the Student Christiay 
Movement can lead the way in putting at ease Japaney 
students who may be transferring to your universitie: 
make them feel that they are not unwanted. 

This mass movement, one of the greatest eastwar 
treks in American history, may arouse racial antag. 
onism, and unfortunate situations are almost inevitable 
We must settle somewhere, but will the resettlemen 
process be accompanied by tyrannical expressions of 
Hitleristic mob action, or will the Christian principles 
which we members of the Student Christian Move. 
ment endeavor to practice prevail? Are we as mem 
bers of the Student Christian Movement adequate to 
meet this grave challenge ? 


Let’s Look to the Future 


Now is the time for real tolerance. People of foreign 
] g 


birth should be helped to become better citizens instead 
of viewed as objects of suspicion.—The Daily Athe 
naeum, West Virginia University. 
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Nisei 
Face a Crisis 


Robert W. O’Brien 


Assistant Dean, School of Arts and Science 
University of Washington at Seattle 


THE army order evacuating American born Japanese 
from the Pacific Coast raises many problems for stu- 
dents of that group. Foremost are: Duty toward the 
alien parent generation, the problem of preparation for 
future leadership in the Japanese American community 
and aiding in the defense of the United States. 

For the white American there is the problem of set- 
ting up the evacuation procedure in a way which will 
preserve the loyalty of the Nisei’ and permit them to 
make their maximum contribution to American life 
during and after the war. 

At the University of Washington we have over 300 
Japanese-American students enrolled, and the univer- 
sity employs some twenty Nisei as teachers, laboratory 
assistants, and teaching fellows. Students of Japanese 
ancestry hold offices in student organizations and repre- 
sent the university in athletic and non-athletic compe- 
tition. 

This sharing in campus life has welded close ties be- 
tween students of Japanese parentage and other under- 
graduates. So assimilated are many of the campus 
Nisei that they refuse to celebrate the Japanese vic- 
tories over China, and some American Japanese even 
joined the boycott against shipping war supplies to 
Japan two years ago. American standards and the 
American way of life are so much a part of the second 
generation that a number of college trained Nisei who 
have visited Japan have been unwilling to remain there. 

In scholarship the Nisei show a wide variety of in- 
terest, and contrary to the current stereotypes, they are 
not all potential farmers or truck gardeners. On the 
campus they have distinguished themselves in Engineer- 
ing, Pharmacy, Home Economics, Nursing, Journalism, 
Economics, Architecture, Forestry, as well as in sub- 
jects in Arts and Science. Each of the Japanese stu- 
dent organizations maintains a high position on the 
group honor rolls of the University of Washington. 

Objective standards for measuring loyalty are always 
difficult to set up, but a number of overt reactions of 
the Nisei on the campus can be related. As the official 
in charge of recommending draft deferment in the col- 
lege of Arts and Science, I have interviewed hundreds 
of men regarding selective service. Last Spring (be- 
fore Pearl Harbor) I noticed that practically no Amer- 
ictans of Japanese ancestry had asked for deferment 
or “special” jobs. After the treacherous attack on 
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Second generation Japanese. 
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The first evacuees arrive at government reception center, 
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Hawaii, over a dozen Nisei called in my office to find 
out how to volunter to fight for the United States. Of 
recent members of the Japanese Students Club, I check 
eighty-three who have volunteered, or are serving under 
Selective Service in the American army. 

Other evidences of loyalty on the part of the Nisei 
have been their sacrificial support of defense bond 
drives, and the fact that one girl in five at the university 
is in a Red Cross First Aid class. 

With these facts in mind, students at the University 
of Washington, particularly students connected with 
Christian movements, have begun a campaign to raise 
funds for scholarships for our own Japanese Amer- 
icans to attend colleges in other sections of the country. 
So far $1,000 has been raised under the auspices of the 
World Student Service Fund. 

Administrative officials have written to a number of 
the leading institutions in the Middle West asking them 
to accept future evacuated students. Other faculty mem- 
bers are working on a plan to invite Nisei into their 
homes, providing the government will allow the faculty 
members to assume responsibility for their custody. 

Those of us who have been privileged to work closely 
with Americans of Japanese ancestry feel that their 
further integration into American life is not only best 
for them individually, but also will more fully serve 
the self interest of our country during the war and the 
years which follow. 


One War at a Time 


Certainly we must protect ourselves but we are not 
fighting a war with former nationals of enemy coun- 
tries, or their descendants who have lived among us 
peaceably. The treatment of the Japanese minority is 
the acid test of the American system. Let only one 
group become the subject of persecution and the safety 
of every group is in jeopardy.—Daily Bruin, UCLA. 
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A. J. Muste 


THE great study conference on ihe Bases of a Just 
and Durable Peace, held recently in Delaware, Ohio 
(under the auspices of the Federal Council of 
Churches), made a declaration which marks a substan- 
tial advance in American religious thought on the na- 
ture of the Church. In part this statement reads: “We 
declare as the major premise that the Church is a spir- 
itual entity, one and indivisible, which is not and can- 
not be broken by human conflicts. Therefore, the 
Church is in a unique position to heal the wounds of 
war and bind the world together in a just and durable 
peace. The Church in its essential nature is an ecu- 
menical, supra-national body, separate from and inde- 
pendent of all states, including our own national state. 
The responsibilities of the Church and the service which 
it may render to the state derive not from the claims 
which the state may make but from the freedom and 
autonomy of the Church itself under the Lord Jesus 
Christ who is its living head.” 

This conception of the nature and function of the 
Church is poles apart from the notion that probably 
still governs the thinking of most church members, 
namely that it is the business of the Church to generate 
the “morale” which will enable people to prosecute vig- 
orously whatever course the nation has chosen. From 
this popular viewpoint the Church is an arm of the 
state. Indeed, God is conceived of as an agent of the 
nation. We call upon him to advance and guarantee 
the ends we have chosen—rather than ask him what is 
his will and then devote our energies to doing it. But 
a God who is our creature and tool is inevitably a tribal 
God; not “the God of all the ends of the earth and of 
them that are afar off upon the sea.” And since one 
nation has as much right to its patron God as another 
has to its tribal diety, the basis for any universal, au- 
thoritative morality has been removed. 


What This Ideal Entails 

[ want to suggest what is signified for the teaching 
and work of the Church, if we accept the Delaware def- 
inition of its role and start with the God of Hebrew- 
Christian revelation. 

1. From this view point it is the role of the Church 
to call the nation and people to repentance—repentance 
of their own, not others’ sins. The nation does not 
stand innocent before God. Repentance involves new 
life, at those points where the nation and its citizens 
have contributed to the sin which has involved the na- 
tions in judgment. For example, from a Christian 
view it is more important that we repent of our treat- 
ment of Negroes in this country, than that we persuade 
Negroes and Orientals to fight on our side in war. 
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2. It is the business of the Church to teach thag@ 
alone is Lord of the conscience, and that he js 
tribal God. The Church cannot permit its young pe 
therefore, to assume that the command of the 
automatically is the command of God. The Chr 
man has his own decision to make, whether a partie 
war is a “just” war in which he may participate) 
these is a divergence between the state’s commandg 
God’s, it is the Church’s business to teach men to “gf 
God rather than men.” History has no Christian meg 
ing unless we recognize that at times there is a dives 
ence between God’s will and the edict of a human) 
stitution. 
3. The Church must teach the Christian that # 
his duty to obey his own conscience, not another ma 
Because this is true—because the pacifist and the nog 
pacifist Christian must each obey the voice of Christ’ 
spirit as it speaks to him—there can be complete respect 
and unbroken fellowship between them. IN ' 

Here also is the basis for the only kind of consola- Un 
tion the Church can give and the only kind of “morale” ‘ 
it can seek to generate. It is blasphemous for it to say We 


to men, in effect: “Whatever path you have chosen you} he § 


can count on God to prosper you, and in sorrow to fornt 
comfort you.” What it can say to every man is: “It rash 
is your duty and your right to act, without reservation} 4. 
on as much of the will of God as it is given you to see, tack. 


even though no one else may see it that way at all. And} cajif 
this is all you are asked to do. Having done that, you W 
may leave the result to God. The issues of history, a] Com 
of your own life, are in his hands, not in yours. And} grou 
you may be sure that he will not faint nor be weary. } mer 


gath 
Premium on Clear Thinking es 
4. It is the Church’s function to teach men to face 0 


life without hatred, and to pray for their enemies. It] core 
may not excuse them from repeatedly asking whether * resi 
it is possible to do the things that are required in wat} grar 
and truly love our enemies. Another way to staté] men 


this is to say that the Church can never allow men t0 for 
. . . a ; 
accept uncritically war as a means, whatever be its end. i 


Otherwise we may find ourselves committing over again 


the sin of those who tortured the victims of the Inqui- - 
sition “for the greater glory of God” and out of merey egy 
for the souls of these victims who by living in heresy me 
were presumably heaping ever greater damnation upon anc 
themselves. As J. H. Oldham has pointed out in the} Cin 
Christian News Letter: “The motive of love is nota inf 
valid defense in a murder charge. . . . Christians caf lie 
take part in war only if the distinction can be maif- al 
tained between war and murder. . . . The whole Chris- #8 

(Turn to page 136) fac 
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Louisiana State University Photo 


IN THE MIDST OF CRISIS 
University of California, Berkeley 


We on the Pacific Coast are close to 
the scenes of actual war and Cali- 
fornia is a powder mill of potential 
race hatred. Tension is aggravated by 
the existence of areas vital to the war 
effort and by imminent danger of at- 
tack. Against this background the 
California Y.M.C.A. works. 

We have set up a Civilian Defense 
Committee to work with other campus 
groups: to keep in contact with for- 
mer members, now in the service, to 
gather good literature for the services, 
and work for civilian defense and 


morale. 
Our Race Relations Group has spon- 
sored campaigns against restricted 


sends letters and tele- 
grams to broadcasters, editors, govern- 
ment authorities, commending them 
for democratic stands or voicing dis- 
approval of their statements. The 
group has issued a statement of gen- 
eral policy signed by influential faculty 
and students. Education, though slow, 
is basic. It is furthered: in group 
meetings and lectures, in fraternities, 
and in a popular course on American 
Civilization. We cooperate with what 
informed government authorities be- 
lieve to be necessary, but we are con- 
cerned with proposals made by other 
groups and individuals which are not 
based on thorough investigation of 
facts. We support the government re- 


residence areas; 
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quest for all possible community aid 
to evacuated aliens, since restrictions 
on them are precautionary and not a 
judgment of guilt. 

Our student government has com- 
mittees arranging for housing of evac- 
uated students, working with the ad- 
ministration on a loan fund for alien 
students who otherwise could not con- 
tinue their education, and working for 
non-discrimination in employment and 
housing. 

What we are doing is as a drop in 
the bucket. But we can see isolated 
cases where our efforts have helped, 
and it is our faith that eventually 
Christian and democratic principles 
will become dominant in the world. 

Au Stone ’43 


WITH THE U.S.0. 
University of Illinois 


Morale, and what we can do to aid 
national defense, seem to be the main 
thoughts of young people today. The 
Y.W.C.A. at Illinois is doing its part 
in the widespread program. We have 
been giving parties for soldiers and 
army camp staff, and supplying work- 
ers for the U.S.O. center near our 
campus. We have provided recreation 
for nurses, laundresses, and soldiers of 
a nearby camp, using our campus facil- 
ities. Future plans include an infor- 
mal and a formal dance for men in 
uniform, and an Easter vesper service 
at the camp. ANN FEDER 


Christian 
Students 
In War 


What are student Christian groups doing, these 
critical days when the nation is at war? 
the Christian faith being reinterpreted and trans- 
lated into action relevant to war-time? 
pieced together these answers we found a picture, 
incomplete yet clear enough to give us new faith 
in our fellow students, and courage to face the 
challenge which their leadership places on us.—Ed. 


How is 


As we 


WAR EFFORT 
Louisiana State 


There seems to be a general feeling 
among Christian groups in southern 
colleges that their biggest job in war- 
time is to help the student to find him- 
self in the war picture, to provide war 
perspective through study of prob- 
lems of defense, war causes, and prop- 
aganda, and yet to participate whole- 
heartedly in total war activities. Some 
C.A.’s are so busy collecting books, 
selling defense stamps, etc., that their 
leaders have no time for anything else. 
3ut a few manage to maintain their 
identity of thought and right to dif- 
fering opinions on vital points. 

Louisiana State University’s reli- 
gious groups are of the last mentioned 
type. They operate in harmony with 
a campus which has a completely re- 
organized Student Council, weekly 
“dances for defense,” training classes 
in civilian defense with every woman 
student enrolled and pledged to four 
hours a week. With all this work the 
religious groups urge “cheerful co- 
operation,” declaring that “we are un- 
alterably committed to the winning of 
this war.” Yet they emphasize “that 
faith, hope and courage are essential 
in the present and future. The Church 
and all religious groups face a chal- 
lenge which we may not evade, for 
spiritual needs are always great, but 
they are greater today.” 

RutH Lioyp 
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Wake Up, 
American Students! 


Thousands of students are victims of 
war in China, Europe, and the United 
States. The goal of $100,000 for the 
World Student Service Fund is reason- 
able. Yes, it entails sacrifice, for few 
Americans students are rich. Some 
have given sacrificially —for example, 
an institution of 250 raised $1,000 for 
the WSSF.  That’s the kind of giving 
which will reach our goal. 

If your college has not held its 
WSSF campaign, consider stepping up 
your goal by 40 per cent. If it has, 
give up something you want and need 
—perhaps that spring hat. 

You really care about keeping these 
students alive? Prove it by sending a 
really sacrificial gift to The World Stu- 
dent Service Fund, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





SERVICE AS USUAL 

Syracuse University 
“We want to do something”—there 
is always danger that these words, 
spoken with real conviction, may ob- 
scure the need for continued effort in 
peace-time activities. Two hundred 
women students at Syracuse who work 
on one of the “social service commit- 
tees of Hendricks Chapel”! are engaged 
in peace-time activities which are 
equally vital in war-time. A Negro 
child-center, a school for crippled chil- 
dren, an old ladies’ home are among 
a dozen places to which the Chapel 
sends workers. Recreation, dramatics, 
cooking, sewing, dancing, story-telling 
—these are only a few of the talents 
used in social service activities. The 
students believe they receive more 
than they give. 

Because it is so necessary to deepen 
our religious faith, in order to give 
purpose to life at a time when strain 
is so great, Hendricks Chapel has fea- 
tured three special “weeks.” In No- 
vember “Preparedness for Peace 
Week” gave. us an opportunity to 
think about the world we wish to live 
in after the war. “Inter-racial Broth- 
erhood Week” in February was intro- 
duced by a Negro minister in Sunday 
service, followed during the week by 
Japanese and Korean students, an 
\ustrian refugee, and a prominent 
Jewish lawyer. “Interfaith Week,” in 
March, opened with a radio program 
and stressed its theme through daily 
chapel services. ETHEL SHAFFER 


‘Hendricks Chapel is the Syracuse Christian 
Association 
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RESPONSIBILITY AS 
CHRISTIANS 


Wilson College, Pennsylvania 


With our college organized for a 
full curriculum of worthwhile war- 
time activities, with unnecessary ex- 
tra-curricular activities excluded from 
our schedules for the duration, the 
Y.W.C.A. feels responsible for pro- 
viding a definitely Christian program 
for our campus. So we have reorgan- 
ized our Sunday evening vesper ser- 
vices around the theme, Our Respon- 
sibility as Christians in a World at 
War. For the rest of this year these 
services will be devotional forums, led 
and addressed by students. 

We have just concluded our annual 
Devotional Week, which we found of 
greater value than ever before. In it 
we revitalized familiar truths: that we 
cannot divide our lives into two sep- 
arate categories, secular and spiritual, 
that we are commissioned by God to 
follow Christ in making the world a 
better place, that freedom depends on 
our personal fitness for it. 


ANNE WILSON 


PRESENT AND FUTURE 
University of Oregon 


Originated by two Oregon students, 
a plan for coordinating the sale of all 
defense bonds and stamps through a 
central agency has achieved such suc- 
cess on the campus that the National 
Defense Council in Washington, D. C., 
is considering it as a pattern for a na- 
tionwide college program. 

The Y.M.C.A., however, is taking 
the lead, through popular student- 
faculty open forums, in discussion of 
the future and a lasting peace. 


MARCELLA MINNIG 
University of Washington 


+ 


Spring 
Retreat 


* 


L'niversit 
of Teras 


THE FUNDAMENTAL Jop 
University of Denver 


In a world at war, we are trying to 
give students a sustaining Courage 
through vital religion, to keep aliy 
the ideals of love and brotherhood, 
and to work in social areas which ate 
being forgotten because of war, 
us, this is the unique function of the 
Student Christian Movement jn way. 
time. 


We are bringing religious leaders jp 
the campus to challenge students jy 
their thinking and living, and stimy. 
late discussion groups on the Chris 
tian faith, We are trying to map 
tain Christian fellowship among 
pacifists and non-pacifists and t 
search together for greater truth thay 
we now know. We have felt that oy 
campus program should center in areas 
in which Christians can agree, and 
deal with problems and needs which 
are being neglected by others in a 
all-out war effort. Therefore, 


1. Our Commission on World Chris. 
tian Community, working in the fied 
of ethnic minorities. These students 
sponsored interracial social functions 
in Denver ; supported striking workers 
with food, clothes and money; ané 
planned the school’s W.S.S.F. cam 
paign. 


2. The Commission on Social Ac 
tion, studying community problems and 
working with underprivileged chil- 
dren. 


3. Open forums, each week, with 
headline speakers. The theme of worl 
brotherhood has occupied a series of 
speakers of various faiths and races 
We are now considering peace and 
post-war reconstruction. 


ARLEEN THYSON BROWN 
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Importance of 
Finding God 


* 
W. RUSSELL BOWIE 


on 














MANY men and women, looking at themselves and 
at the facts around them, know that they lack an assur- 
ance and steadiness which they wish they had. They 
may think about life as one of John Galsworthy’s char- 
acters described it: “It just rushes; it doesn’t dwell 
on anything long enough to mean anything anywhere.” 

As a contrast to that, here is a description of Brother 
Lawrence who wrote the unforgetable little book called 
The Practice of the Presence of God: “As Brother 
Lawrence had found such an advantage in walking in 
the presence of God, it was natural that he recom- 
mended it earnestly ‘to others; but his example was a 
stronger inducement than any argument he could pro- 
pose. .. . It was observed that in the greatest hurry 
of business . . . he still preserved his recollection and 
heavenly-mindedness. He was never hasty nor loiter- 
ing, but did each thing in its season with an uninter- 
rupted composure and tranquility of spirit.” 


How Power Comes 


Many of us would like to have an experience 
like that—but some will wonder whether there is any 
reality in it. How does one know that God is not 
merely the product of an inherited psychological com- 
plex, the projection out into space of a subconscious 
desire? How can anyone be helped by God when he is 
not sure that God exists? 

If we genuinely want an answer to that question we 
must make a venture in the direction of experience in- 
stead of sitting down in the midst of idle speculations. 
It is a fact that many of the great souls of our race 
whose lives have been full of strength and of a sort 
of overcoming confidence have ascribed their power to 
the communion which they felt with God; and they 
have said that the way by which one discovers that this 
communion can be possible is through learning to pray. 
Brother Lawrence in the title of his book expressed 
the matter clearly. Finding God is not a matter of 
argument. It is a matter of practice. We must be 
willing to relate ourselves to those channels through 
which this communication comes, and of those chan- 
nels the surest is prayer. Prayer is the deliberate con- 
centration of our spiritual attention. It is the receptive 
adjustment of our spirits to the possibility that God 
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may be there, ready to communicate to those who will 
receive the impulse from himself, which creates its 
own instant impression of reality. Prayer is the vital 
experiment by which alone the unseen energy of God 
can become a living fact for us. It is by practicing the 
presence of God that we discover a whole new expan- 
sive life in which henceforth we live and move and 
have our being. 


Into the Presence 


When we speak of prayer, we mean first the prayer 
which is solitary and personal. A man can pray in any 
sort of place, and in many different ways. He may 
get down on his knees, or he may not. He may be in 
his own room, or he may be walking in the street, or 
out somewhere under the open sky. The thing that 
matters is what he is doing with his thoughts and his 
desires. If he is concentrating his mind on the highest 
that he knows, and warming his heart at the fire of his 
most generous and expansive feelings, he will be creat- 
ing the mood out of which prayer is born. He will be 
conscious of wants in his life which move out toward 
a larger life. He will be standing at a threshold with 
a sense that on the other side is—God. 

Prayer, however, is not always solitary. People pray 
together in church. There, in a congregation gathered 
together for a common purpose, is a heightening of 
suggestion which lifts the spirit on its mightier wings. 
The dignity of the church building, the richness of asso- 
ciation with many people and perhaps with many gen- 
erations, the grandeur of liturgy and of music, can 
bring to us the sense of a Presence higher and holier 
than ourselves. 

Thus whether alone or in company we can begin to 
learn what it means to “practice the presence of God.” 
What benefit, then, will come to us from that? 


Life Acquires Meaning 


In the first place, it can keep life from going flat. It 
can give a sense of those ultimate backgrounds to which 
in many moments we very obviously need to lift our 
eyes. Often we find ourselves in thought and action 
moving on a dead level of monotony.. Those who have 
seen the treeless prairies of the west will’ know how, 
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after looking upon them, there comes at length an ache 


of the eyes for something to look up to. If one had 
been born on the prairies, and had lived there all his 
life, he might never be conscious that anything was 
lacking in its landscape. But one who has seen and 
loved mountains finds the prairies, after any long time, 
intolerable. His spirit grows hungry for the hills, for 
the sweep and lift of them, for the sunrise on their sum- 
mits and the purple flow of evening down their slopes, 
for the clean airs that blow there on the uplands—-in- 
stead of the heavy, shimmering heat of the plains. So 
there are times when we ourselves seem to dwell on 
great, unbroken prairies of the spirit. 


Nothing round 
us is any taller than ourselves. 


Eyes of Desire 


And here we have one secret of the dissatisfaction 
and disillusionment of much of our contemporary life. 
Men and women have lost the consciousness of the spir- 
itual mountain-peaks. They accept a philosophy of 
life which has deliberately blotted out the great heights 
on the horizon, and which in place of belief has given 
a dead level of cynical disparagement where human 
spirits must try to walk, as men have to walk through 
the gumbo mud of some of our prairies, with their feet 
sticking to the earth. In some quarters it is the fashion 
to decry old words like idealism, duty, spiritual respon- 
sibility. There is a desire to see everything in hard 
outlines, to get realism, no matter what may happen 
to the radiance; but the result is that the so-called real- 
ism is only a poor, distorted foreshortening, which blots 
out a large part of reality. A crass kind of thinking, 
which despises the romance and poetry of our souls, 
has set out to clear away what it considers to be the 
cloud and mist from our skies; but it has not known 
enough even to see the difference between mist and 
mountain, and has imagined that it has cleared both of 
them away together. The result is that there exists 
a deliberate fad of denying those great crests of spir- 
itual meaning which are supposed to have been oblit- 
erated. There they are; but the pitiful little goose-step 
of some modern opinions, with great flourish of free- 
dom, marches off in another direction, and because men 
have their backs turned to the high facts, they deny 
that these exist. The great capacities of our human 
spirit are in us still—capacities for response of duty, 
love, devotion, heroism. When some concrete challenge 
comes, these may rise to expression from beneath the 
trivial surface of the most unlikely life; but in general 
the fashion is to cover up the deeper emotions as though 
they had no proper place in realism. But ultimately 
the human soul cannot endure the thought of life as 
merely comedy. It cannot go on with life if it is only 
a poor, bedraggled thing. The old, instinctive faiths 
stir within it, and the eyes of desire look up to see 
whether there is not somewhere in the universe a real- 
ity that answers to the nobler hopes within. Essen- 
tially the human spirit is too fine to be long content 
with either cynicism or surrender. From the dreary 
flats of existence, men will cry today, as one man cried 
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long centuries ago, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills.” 


Beauty of Unity 


In the second place, the “practice of the presence of 
God” can keep life from being fragmentary. 

The trouble with most of us is that everything seem, 
disjointed. We are busy about a lot of things, but with 
no one purpose that makes anything amount to much, 
What use filling our days with innumerable occupations 
if we have no objective? Too often we are caught jp 
little eddies of our own which seem to have no relation. 
ship to the whole of human life. We put our entire 
energies into some pursuit that is too small for us, until 
we ourselves are cramped. We go turning about jp 
the narrow routine of studying disconnected subjects, 
or of making money, or of carrying out a particular 
piece of business, or satisfying the demands of one 
limited group of people; and when it is finished we 
wonder what it is all about, and have a vague sense 
that somehow we have missed the larger relationships 
which would have swept us out like ships from their 
weedy anchorage on a tide that puts to sea. 

It is this sense of identification with the larger life 
which worship and particularly corporate worship can 
give. When in the house of God men listen to the an- 
cient scriptures, when they sing again the hymns vi- 
brant with the voices of the millions who have gone 
before, and offer again those prayers which are sweet 
with the incense of an immemorial devotion, they are 
not individuals any more. We who live today are not 
men and women merely of our own time. We belong 
to the mighty company of the ages. In the unbroken 
continuity of life, we must receive today the inheritance 
of yesterday and transmit it unwasted to tomorrow. 
When the little striving of our generation is set against 
the wider background of Him with whom a day is as 
a thousand years and a thousand years as one day, there 
comes to us a wiser patience, a longer courage, a steadier 
faith. 

We need a loyalty big enough to give room for all the 
qualities of our souls. H.G. Wells expressed the truth 
in words which were written a generation ago, but are as 
vital now as they were then. Thus Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through: “Religion is the first thing and the last thing, 
and until a man has found God and been found by God, 
he begins at no beginning, he works to no end. He may 
have his friendships, his partial loyalties, his scraps 
of honour. But all these things fall into place and life 
falls into place only with God.” 


* 


“Our Father, may the world not mould us today, but 
may we be so strong as to help to mould the world.” 
—from a prayer offered by J. H. Jowett in 1864. 


“Against the power of God’s forgiving love and grace 
the hearts of men are never so fast-locked but that they 
may be captured by some sudden surprise attack.”— 
Walter Horton in Realistic Theology. 
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Peter Valiant 


* 
A Story by Burton Frye 


Miami University °43 


* 


WE were both freshmen when I met Peter Barano- 
vich last fall. Although he was a tall broad-shouldered 
boy, and five years older than I, we soon became good 
friends. I respected Peter, son of a Yugoslavian emi- 
grant, for his determination to get a college education 
in spite of handicaps. 

On Sunday afternoons we walked out to the high 
bluff overlooking the Tallawanda River. In those days 
of peace the wide sweep of hillside rising on the oppo- 
site bank, the cattle grazing in the distance, the farm- 
house roofs, all blended into a serene unity. We liked 
to walk there, with the warm sun on our shoulders and 
the wind’s song in our ears. One day Peter, who 
usually listened while I talked, was moved to tell me 
of his native Yugoslavia. The fluffy white clouds over- 
head, puffed out like sails on a blue sea, reminded him 
of the “old country” sky. 

“My uncle had the only cow in the village,” he be- 
gan. “He used it for spring plowing and to pull the 
hay wagon in summer. I cried when he killed it to eat.” 

“Why did he do that?” 

“The war, of course,” Peter said. “If he hadn't, the 
soldiers would have taken it away.” He looked down 
at the green river, dark eyes challenging, curly black 
hair standing upright like a pirate flag. “They’ve had 
wars there since the stone age. Whenever the people 
had raised a good crop the soldiers came and took 
everything. I’m glad my father came to the United 
States, or I’d be in the army now.” 

Then he sang queer Croatian melodies which seemed 
to have impish souls of their own. The little songs 
twisted his face into a homely grin. 


THE next time we walked out to the bluff the bright 
magic of early autumn had painted the hillsides and 
made wine of the air. Something which had jangled in- 
side us seemed to have been left behind. Nature, caught 
in one of her great rhythmical changes, enchanted us 
beyond measure. As we swung along Peter recited a 
favorite nonsense rhyme. Then he said with a grimace, 
“Did I ever tell you about my grandmother from 
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Mary Jane Beekley, Miami '44 


Omsk? She was a slave in the Siberian salt mines, 
then she escaped and walked to St. Petersburg where 
she became a friend of Rasputin. They made her a 
princess and she used to beat the Tzar’s son because he 
was always taking the crown jewels out of the strong 
box and wearing them. She died at the age of ninety- 
nine flying the first airplane in the Russian army. Poor 
granny!” Absorbed in the fantasy he had created, 
Peter looked into the far distance. You couldn’t tell 
if he were laughing or crying. 

“What will you do when you graduate?” I asked. 
His face took on a determined expression while he told 
me what he thought it would be like when he had his 
degree and could marry and teach school to foreign 
kids in some crowded city. 

Some of the will to independence that brought his 
father to America stirred in him and awoke when he 
attended required courses. He objected to the rigid 
curriculum and to the methods of some of his teachers. 

“What do I care for how they taught schools in the 
colonies?” he complained bitterly one Sunday after- 
noon. “When I teach school I’m not going to scare 
kids or browbeat them ; what kids need is understanding 
and guidance and that’s what the kids I’m going to teach 
will get!” We were standing beside the river that day, 
thick leaves crunching underfoot and sending up a dust 
that tickled our nostrils. I remember the flash of his 
eyes and the clench of his fists. His collar, never 
straight, flared up above his coat as the wind captured 
his tie. swinging it about his chin. “Those professors 
are as dry as the books they teach out of. Teachers are 
turned out like so many automobiles.” 

I laughed, saying he would be like all other teachers. 
But there was in Peter a quality that suggested that he 
would keep his enthusiasm undimmed. 

Peter’s various jobs about the campus kept him oc- 
cupied and I seldom saw him weekdays except for a 
chance meeting. Late one November evening, my coat 
collar turned up against a sharp wind, I saw Peter 
coming. Even in the dim glow of the campus lights I 
recognized his elastic step. But tonight he seemed 
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more vivacious than ever as he whirled around me sev- 


eral times before coming to a dramatic halt. 
the cold that brought on all that exuberance. 


“Let’s walk out to the bluff,” he suggested, spinning 
again. “I want to tell you about the ballet.” 


Despite the cold, I followed, listening as he bubbled 
over about the ballet. A ticket had cost his last cent, 
but he had no regrets. Reaching the bluff, we were 
glad we had come, for the moon sparkled on the icy 
stream, and the frozen arms of the trees were soundless. 
“There was a scene just like this,’ he said. “Alicia 
Markova danced the sugar-plum fairy scene against a 
background of fir trees dipped in snow and a big sky- 
full of shining stars. How she danced!” He waved 
his arms to show me, and his collar went awry. With 
a quick motion he yanked the collar into place and told 
of the dancer who had talked to him in Russian. Peter 
had been attracted especially to Prince Igor, a charac- 
terization full of meaning for him. “You must call 
me Prince Igor from now on,” he commanded. Mov- 
ing about rapidly to keep warm, he sang Croatian ditties 
while I recalled his stories of his poverty-worn relatives 
in Yugoslavia. There was something fantastic in Peter 
who mixed up folklore with education courses, who 
traced his ancestry to robber barons and who washed 
dishes. Back of it all lay his determination to be a 
good school teacher. He wanted to be more than a 
crew foreman as his father was, and he wanted also to 
justify the memory of his war-ruined forebears. He 
made games of obstacles and laughed at disappointment. 
Whenever he had to make a decision his choice seemed 
to make him grow bigger in my eyes. 


It was not 


SOON a spring that was no spring was with us. In 
the lovely Indian summer days of last fall there had 
been an added joy, little appreciated then for its worth, 
for then the country had been at peace. But now all 
was different. Even the trees budded slowly as the 
late winter stretched into a reluctant spring. 

One day in April I found Toby and Frank sitting in 
the lounge. “Peter will have to go to the army as soon 
as school is out, and we don’t know when or if we'll 
ever see each other again. Let’s give him a party.” 

“We could buy him a book on ballet dancing,” said 
Toby. 

“Sure, let’s surprise him,” Frank added. So we 
planned to have the party the last thing before summer 
vacation. 

In the weeks that followed, Peter was quiet and 
moody. Then one day in May he asked me to meet him 
at our look-out over the Tallawanda. I got there first, 
and tossed pebbles into the rjver which here snaked 
along under sycamores. The sun was shining brightly 
on the green fields and soon Peter came running up the 
path. He carried an envelope which he handed to me 
wordlessly. 

I was stunned by what I read, but not surprised. The 
letter from the draft board meant not only that he 
would not be back at school next fall, but that he could 
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not even finish his spring term, for under his 
classification he must go at once to a training camp, |f 
meant that his America, like his homeland, was 
the curse of war. It meant that the new world Which 
the university had opened to him was being p 
by the kind of a world his father had fled from, 
might lose his sweetheart and his new-found ff, 
and even his life. In place of freedom of study _ 
would experience the confinement of army routine, ang 
in place of freedom to criticize his teachers would come 
compulsory submission to army authority. There coyjj 
be no compensation, no alternative. 

I shook his hand, silently. The bright May sunshine 


made our eyes blink. 


“Can’t you stay until tomorrow, Peter? We'll hay 
a party for you tonight.” He shook his head; then fy 
began to sing in Croation. It was the soldiers’ song, hy 
explained. Something elfinish made it transcend th 
thought of defeat. You knew Peter would be sing; 
it, even when he faced the big guns. You knew tha 
the same courage which in a time of peace made him 
want to teach underprivileged kids would in time of 
war make him want to defend them. He took a long 
look at the valley below, the river and the great stretch 
of land beyond. Then he turned and said, “So long” 


Whistling, he walked down the slope, careless, breezy, 
confident. 


* 


Lines from The Skyline 
(Cleveland College) 


Criterion for Life 


AccorDINGLy to the law of supply and demand, human 
life is the cheapest thing in the world. It has no value 
except that which a man places on himself. Once dead, 
he has no knowledge of his loss; therefore there is no per- 
sonal loss. Seemingly, then, life has no point, no worth, 
no aim. Without religion, that is true; with it, human 
life ceases to be an endless non-endeavor. No matter 
what its denomination, religion is basically a faith in an 
indefinable future—in something to come. It sets a goal, 
serves as a criterion. Since life without religion means 
nothing, religion means life—FLorENcE KAMPF 


Time to Take Medicine 


ODAY religion battles for its existence. A way of life 
directly opposed to it has arisen, for the totalitarian state 
exists on the doctrines of hate and disregard for mankind, 
while religion has as its basis a deep love for humanity. 

. When people learn that religion is not a spectator 
sport but one which requires universal active participation, 
our turbulent problems—racial superiority, capital versus 
labor, haves against have-nots—will be resolved. Those 
who assert that religion is out of place in the modem 
world are undoubtedly having trouble with their consciences. 
Man has possessed the cure for the world’s ills for many 
centuries. The label has been read and re-read. Now it 
is time to take the medicine and apply it—HyMan Cope 
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bull session 


Reported by MORGAN HARRIS 


Eprtor’s Note.—We don’t know where this bull 
session was held. It may have been a 1 A.M. session 
ina dorm; it may have come between the soup and des- 
sert of almost any campus meal; or perhaps it was the 
aftermath of a government class or Christian Associa- 
tion session. The speakers, we gather by hearsay, were 
Ed, Dick, Harry, and John—but they are present on 
gery campus, by different names. Ed is the earnest 
student who spends long hours persuading his skeptical 
fellows that two plus two really makes four. Dick is 
the enthusiast for action and the skeptic of idealism 
found by the hundreds among us, and lately identifiable 
by his uniform. Harry is the absolutist who learned 
perhaps too well and permanently the lesson of the last 
war. John is the walking encyclopedia of which every 
college has several to make its bull sessions complete. 

The significance of this article is not only in the con- 
clusions it draws, but in the fact that it could have 
come from students anywhere in these war times. There- 
fore, we pass it on to you.—ED. 


* 


“OW HAT difference does it make whether or not we 
‘like’ war !’—demanded a determined voice, shattering 
a moment of silence. “We’re in it at last, with the 
choice of crushing the enemy forever or being crushed 
ourselves. Unless we defend democracy by defeating 
fascism, we will not have any democracy left to defend. 
Our fathers fought to give us our way of life. We've 
got to fight to preserve it.” 

“No good ever comes from fighting,’ 
ifist Harry. 
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countered pac- 
“You can’t be creating or building up 
democracy or anything else of value while you are busy 
destroying and tearing down. I’m opposed to war— 
any war.”’ 

“But,” broke in Ed, “You can’t be creating or build- 
ing anything of value while you are busy ‘opposing’ 
things. You're wasting your time in opposing the war, 
just as much as Dick is in favoring it. Neither of you 
is creating anything. Machiavelli said that the first con- 
quest the dictator makes is the conquest of people’s 
minds. If you allow your mind to be diverted into 
thinking and talking exclusively about the war, then 
no matter what side you take your mind has already 
been conquered.” 

“Diverted!”” exclaimed Dick. ‘Winning the war is 
our big job right now. It is the most important thing 
we can think about, and we’ve got to fix our minds 
on V for Victory.” 
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“V for Victory—and then what?” challenged Harry. 
“We won a victory once—when we defeated Germany 
in the first world war. Where did it get us? Right 
where we are today. Where will this war get us, even 
if we win it? In a worse spot tomorrow. That’s why 
I’m opposed to war; it never settles anything, never 
gets us anywhere. It only leaves things worse than 
they were.” 

“You're right,” said Ed, “when you say that. War 
doesn’t solve any problems. But the problems are there, 
and you’re not solving them either, when you ‘spend 
your energy -~ndemning war. With all its evil, this 
war offers the yreatest opportunity man has ever had.” 

“To me,” said Harry, “this war looks like an inter- 
ruption that interferes with all the things we have been 
working for.” 

“On the contrary!” Ed was on the edge of his chair. 
“This war offers us the opportunity to eliminate war 
entirely! Hitler has dealt a mortal blow to the ideal 
of nationalism. Let’s thank him for that! This war 
has demonstrated the failure of national sovereignty— 
which really ought to be called ‘national irresponsibility.’ 

“When the war is over, a peace treaty must be writ- 
ten. That treaty will determine whether again we are 
going to lose the peace. If we’re interested in what 
goes into that peace treaty, we’d better make our in- 
fluence felt before it is written. In other words, we 
must win the peace while we are winning the war. It’s 
the opportunity to do that that I’m thinking of. If 
that treaty perpetuates the international anarchy that 
makes war inevitable, we will have lost the peace. But 
we can win the peace; we can demand a treaty which 
will establish a world order that will eliminate war.” 
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“Since when will human nature let us establish a 
world order that will eliminate war?” asked Dick, 
skeptically. 


Think It Over 


“Well,” said Ed, “you come from Pennsylvania. Do 
you have bomb shelters in Philadelphia or Pittsburgh 
or in the other cities there?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“Why not? How do your people expect to protect 
themselves from the bombing planes of New York and 
New Jersey?” 

“New York and New Jersey don’t have bombing 
planes.” 

“That’s right, they don’t. But why not?” 

A moment’s silence, then—‘Well—they aren’t sepa- 
rate nations.” 

“That’s part of the answer,” pursued Ed. “They 
aren’t separate and sovereign states, but why not?” 

“Because they belong to the Union.’ 

“Then, isn’t that the answer to your question? If 
that method of organizing these states keeps them from 
fighting, then the same method applied to the nations 
of the world can keep them from fighting.” 

“But it doesn’t keep them from fighting,” protested 
Dick. “Look at the Civil War.” 

“So what?” asked Ed. “What do you propose? Do 
you know of any method that has resulted in fewer 
wars?” 

“One thing I’ve learned,” said Ed, “is to deal with 
realities—to compare actual alternatives. No man- 
made plan is perfect. The question is never, What plan 
is perfect? The question always is: What plan is best? 

“But, since you’ve brought it up, let’s look at the 
Civil War. John, you’re a political science major, What 
was the issue over which the Civil War was fought?” 

“The question, whether a sovereign state, once hav- 
ing given up its sovereignty and entered into a federal 
union, could again assume its sovereignty and withdraw 
from the union. It was the question of ‘secession’.” 

“Exactly. A question which had never been faced 
in the modern world. But, once faced and settled, 
there’s a possibility that it won’t come up again.” 

“Are you suggesting,” asked Harry, “that we get the 
nations of the world together in a federal fnion pat- 
terned after the government of the United States ?” 

“Yes,” said Ed. “It’s the next step. There was a 
time when individuals settled their disputes by the 
sword. Duelling was eliminated when the government 
supplied courts for the settlement of personal disputes. 
There was a time when cities fought—we all know the 
story of the siege of Troy, a city at war. That was 
done away with by grouping cities under state govern- 
ments. Fighting between states, on this continent at 
least, was eliminated when states were grouped in a 
feceral government. The method in each instance was 
the same—government and courts of law substituted 
for the sword. It is time now to extend the principle 
to nations around the world.” 

“Why do you think it can be done now?” 
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“Because people have been thoroughly scared Dy the 
present threat to their liberties. They are more wil. 
ing now to make the changes necessary to 
them peace and freedom. When this war is ended 
statesmen are going to have to write a peace 
and what can they write? The people will not stand 
for going back to a world in which any man who 
to be head of his nation can have an army and make 
war on other peoples whenever he thinks he can win” 

“But look at the League of Nations,” said 
“That was an attempt to get the nations together agj 
it failed to produce peace. Why do you think anothe 
league would succeed ?” 

“Another league would not succeed,” asserted Ed. 
“The thirteen colonies tried a league before they s¢ 
up the federal union. Before it broke up, New You 
and Philadelphia were at war. The ‘League of Friend. 
ship,’ as it was called, failed to prevent war 150 yeay 
ago. The League of Nations has failed in our day. Ng 
league has ever succeeded. But no federal union hg 
ever failed. You're the fact man around here, John— 
what’s the difference between a league and a federg 
union ?” 

“The members of a league are governments, wheres 
the members of a federal government are individy 
human beings. Out of this grow the two practices 
which cause leagues to fail. The first is that repre 
sentatives in a league government are appointed by the 
heads of the various nations. Thus the people have nm 
voice in the league. The second is that the league trie 
to deal with nations instead of with individuals.” 

“Why is that so important?” asked Harry. 


How It Works 


“Last year the governor of Georgia violated a fet 
eral law. Qur federal government didn’t make wa 
on the State of Georgia. But it sent federal agents t 
arrest the governor. Compare that with the way the 
League of Nations and lately England have dealt with 
Hitler. The one method represents law and order; the 
other represents war. That’s why it’s important.” 

“But would Hitler have submitted to arrest? Ger 
many would have fought,” said Dick. 

“Why did the governor of Georgia submit to arrest? 
Why didn’t Georgia fight ?” 

“Georgia doesn’t have an army,” answered Dick. 

“And why doesn’t Georgia have an army ?” 

“Because Georgia is a member of the Union,” said 
John. 

“That’s the point,” said Ed. “Nor would Germany 
have an army if we set up a world federal government 
All armies and navies would be in the hands of the one 
government—and that government would be made 
of representatives elected directly by the people, just # 
in the United States government.” 

“How do we know that army wouldn’t be used against 
us some day?” inquiried Dick. 

“The chief reason is that a federal government doé 
not try to coerce nations. 
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“Of course there are other reasons. We aren’t turn- 
ing our army over to a foreign government. We are 
ling it with the other armies of the world under a 
overnment which we control—a government elected 
by the people, just as our congressmen are elected.” 

“«tf a federal government operates on individuals, 


do you need an army at all? Why not just a few 





why nee 
Jicemen £ 
“After we have established a democratic world gov- 


ernment, people will probably begin to ask that ques- 
tion. The professional military men will try to have 
their jobs continued, of course, but I expect it will be 
dificult to persuade the members of the Congress of 
the United States of the World to appropriate much 
money to continue an obsolete military machine. It 
will probably dwindle away until it is no more impor- 
tant than the average state militia.” 

“You think, then,” summarized Harry, “that the 
League failed because it tried to coerce governments, 
hut that a federal government of the world would suc- 
ceed because it would operate on individuals. Is that 


it?” 

“That’s half of it. The other half is that the repre- 
sentatives that made up the League were appointed by 
the governments they were trying to coerce, whereas 
the representatives in a federal union government will 
derive their power from the people who elect them. 
They will not be dependent on the governments of their 
respective nations.” 

“There is a lot of talk these days about a ‘new world 
order,’ but more of the talkers ought to come out with 
the straightforward recognition that ‘order’ requires 
government. Unless we establish a world government 
we'll merely continue in the same old world disorder 
that produces war.”’ 

“But don’t we need more international understanding 
and goodwill?” asked Harry. 

“We have plenty of international understanding and 
goodwill in the world,” insisted Ed. “You know the 
phrase ‘The word became flesh and dwelt among us’? 
Today the word is ‘goodwill.’ It must become flesh and 
dwell among us. That is, goodwill is intangible—it is 
an attitude. It must be expressed in tangible form. 

“When John said ‘organize the world for peace’ he 
used exactly the right expression. The goodwill that 
already exists in the world must be expressed in an or- 
ganization—a government in which we all share. Then 
we will have a world community.” 

“It seems,” said Harry, “that to defend democracy 
we must extend democracy.” 





—The Dartmouth 
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a 
Writers 
ATTENTION! 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN announces a short 
story contest, open to writers under twenty- 
five years of age. ; 


Stories must deal in fiction form with 
some problem important to young people to- 
day. The treatment must reveal understand- 
ing of the issues involved and must show 
how a problem is being met (or not being 
met). The setting may be college or home, 
army, navy, work camp or summer group— 
wherever students may be found. 


The following have agreed to serve as 
judges: 


DOROTHY CANFIELD, writer; one 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club 
judges 

CHARLES W. FERGUSON, Associate 
Editor, Reader’s Digest 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, professor, 


lecturer and writer 


WILLIAM SAVAGE, publisher, with 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


The winning story will be published in THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN and a prize of $25.00 award- 
ed to the author. The decision of the judges 
is final. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN reserves the right to 
publish stories other than the winner, when 
deemed by the judges worthy of publication. 
The maximum length is 2,000 words. To be 
read, manuscripts must be typewritten in ap- 
proved journalistic style. The closing date 
for receipt of manuscripts is November 30, 
1942. Manuscripts will be returned only 
when accompanied by return stamped en- 
velope. Address: Story Editor, THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 




















Marks of « 
Student Christian Leader 


THERE is no rating scale to test adequately the elu- 
sive factors of “personality and “leadership” and 
“Christian spirit.” Which makes it doubly important 
that, when we select leaders for student Christian 
enterprises, we do not let our judgment be confused by 
an irrelevant blanket impression which we have per- 
haps not bothered to analyze. A good song leader, for 
example, is not per se good material for the presidency 
of a Christian group. Here are five considerations for 
the nominating committee to bear in mind: 


A Christian leader should know what Christianity is 
about. It is too easy to work on the false assumption 
that we know enough about Christianity to proceed in 
its straightforward application to present day affairs. 
The views we happen to have by reason of our social, 
educational and home background tend to be identified 
automatically with Christianity, but they may be as 
pagan as the money changers in the temple. A Chris- 
tian leader must be an earnest student of Christianity, 
both as a philosophy and as a way of a living. 
This requires thought, reading, discussion and unceas- 
ing study of the Bible. Nor is it enough to “know 
about” Christianity. Religion can never be known truly 
except from the inside. One must have experienced 
the power of Christian faith within his own life. This 
means a life in which meditation and prayer lead to 
disciplined impulses and thence to significant action. 


A Christian leader recognizes what he is up against. 
He is honestly realistic about human nature (including 
his own), about the vastness and cumbersomeness of 
social forces with which he must deal, and about the 
contrasts between the world in which he lives and the 
Kingdom of God. Students may be idealistic and yet 
not be ideal committee men nor reliable officials. The 
worldwide forces which bring about war or economic 
upheaval will not yield to simple analysis or panaceas. 
We deal with complex tangles of good and evil which 
demand perspective for a vast and well directed 
strategy. 


A Christian leader is stimulated and not discouraged 
by the realistic view. The perversions of human nature 
and the tangled evils of the world might easily discour- 
age one for whom faith was not a living fact. But he 
who finds divine forces as well as evil forces about him 
will recognize places to take hold and objectives worthy 
of the struggle. This may be a “lost generation” so 
far as security is concerned, but the Kingdom of God 
is not lost so long as there are twelve disciples! 


A Christian leader should have skills in group leader- 
ship. He should know how to conduct a business meet- 
ing or a discussion with movement and effectiveness. 
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He should have the habit of seeing and using the 
pacities of others. He should know how to foligy 
assignment of responsibility with a helpful, pers ¥ 
encouragement and a determination to see the job x. 
complished. : 
A Christian leader needs sensitive appreciation 

relative significance of elements in a program, 
are activities which enlist interest or which EXDeSS thy 
Christian view of life with reference to Specific sity. 
ations. But these are superstructure and must Test og 
a foundation of study, prayer and planning which wij 
put Christian quality into activity. The difference fy. 
tween a Christian and a pagan is revealed less in the 
record of what he does than in the quality or Spirit of 
his actions. Similarly, the difference between a Chr, 
tian organization and any other constructive 
group is revealed less in the list of activities than j 
the quality and spirit which infuse the program, | 
requires deep-rooted sensitivity to spiritual values o 
the part of leaders to maintain a balance between thy 
spiritual foundation and the superstructure of al 
ities in an organization’s program. 

Huco THompsoyx 
Springfield College 
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THE CHURCH IN WAR 
(From page 126) 


tian tradition is opposed to the view that everything ig 
permissible in war.” ; 

5. By the same token a Christian can never think ¢ 
“winning a war” in isolation from its end. The rati 
and religious human being can justify war only so 
as he can believe that its end is likely to be peace— 
a good peace, a peace that does not sow the seed 4 
future wars. It is very much the Church’s busines 
therefore, to be studying “the bases of a just and dur 
able peace’’—not to mention the fact that even on com 
mon-sense grounds it is absurd and outrageous to s 
billions of dollars and to shed rivers of blood wi 
being pretty sure what it is for. 

6. It is the business of the Church to teach men 
they must not identify the fate oftheir own nation andit 
survival with the fate and the survival of the Kingdom 
of God on earth. We do not have the right to beli 
that it is God’s will that the American national 
munity, not to mention the present largely imperialist 
militaristic American state, should endure forever; 
even that it is necessarily God’s will that it should sit 
vive the present war and revolution. 

If tragedy should happen, it will be the Church’s fume 
tion to proclaim that this it not the end. It would sim 
ply mean that once again an imposing human structuft 
built in defiance of divine law, has crashed to eam 
and that men thus are given another opportunity! 
build their houses on the rock of God's will. A Chur 
which speaks in such terms today is more likely to haw 
the respect of men than one which tries to lull thé 
to rest with soft promises that presently everything W 
be just as it was before the war. 
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Across Enemy Lines 


Japan and New Zealand 

As uncertainty and tension rose in the Pacific, Chris- 
tian bonds were high-lighted. Immediately before the 
outbreak of war the New Zealand Student Christian 
Movement cabled the Japanese Movement, “One in 
Christ.” 

Britain to Germany 

From a message from the British Student Christian 
Movement to Christian students in Germany: 

“Though war divides us it cannot separate those 
whom Jesus Christ has called into his fellowship. De- 
spite the wraths of war ‘the city of God remaineth’ 
and in it we are ‘fellow citizens.’ 

“With thankfulness to God we call to mind the in- 
spiration we have derived from the courage and devo- 
tion of your leaders, and how much we learned in your 
company by common study of the scriptures. The 
badge which your Movement bequeathed to the World’s 
Student Christian Federation we are proud to own and 
wear. We long for the day when we can meet together 
again. 

“It would be insincere to ignore the deep differences 
between our two peoples, and the present conflict will 
leave bitterness and resentment behind. We both love 
our Own countries, yet we both owe a higher allegiance. 
He to Whom this allegiance is due alone can enable us 
to overcome hate and bitterness in ourselves and among 
our fellows. 

“Christ died ‘not for the nation only, but that he 
might also gather together into one the children of God 
that are scattered abroad.’ These words of hope recall 
us to the motto of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration, Ut omnes unum sint. We wait in confidence in 
the prevailing power of this our Master’s prayer. We 
shall be especially remembering you on the Feleration 
Day of Prayer. May God be with you.” 
Sino-Japanese Prayer Day 

On the last Sunday in April, during five years of 
war between their countries, Christian students in 
China and Japan have observed a day of common 


prayer. This is the prayer used by Chinese students 
last year: 
APRIL, 1942 





O Father, we are deeply conscious of the fact that 
God’s gospel is not intended for any one nation or any 
one race, but is something that concerns humanity as 
a whole. Our final objective should not merely be a 
new China, but a new world. We pray that Thou wilt 
unceasingly spur us on to do thy will on earth. 

We wish now to pray especially for the Christian 
students in Japan. Although war separates us, yet we 
are still at one with one another in thy love. Only as 
we come before thee and accept thy call to us can we 
play the role of salt and light. We pray that thou wilt 
make us believe that our final goal is the same, and that 
thou wilt free us from all that has been engendered 
by our narrow nationalism and racialism. Make us con- 
cerned about one another’s present suffering and misery, 
and make us able to share one another's happiness in 
the future. 

At this time, when a new era is dawning, we pray 
that thou wilt bless those who have been and are being 
persecuted for the.sake of righteousness. May we all 
remember the saying of Jesus Christ, “But he that shall 
endure unto the end, the same shall be saved.” In Jesus’ 
name we ask it. Amen. 


Prisoners and Refugees 
Russian Diary 

The experiences of a leader of the Russian SCM 
in Emigration, during three months‘ imprisonment 
with compatriots in occupied territory, are told in the 
Second Quarter of the Student World: 

“T was among intellectuals (priests, professional 
men, etc.) and peasant farmers, from 15 to 75 years 
of age—a fertile mission field! Daily morning and 
evening services were held, with Sunday attendance 
which gradually increased from 50 to 100. Friends in 
Paris were allowed to send food. The things re- 
ceived were distributed through the church, which be- 
came the living center of the colony. 

“In the ‘university’ we had lectures on astronomy, 
mathematics, biology, history, law, etc. The course I 
gave on Dostoyevski’s philosophy gave me a consider- 
able missionary opportunity. I spoke several times 
about ecumenical work in the evening meetings, and 
told about the trips the Russian SCM choir had made 
to the Netherlands. I was also able to write a book.” 
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These Chinese 

Andy Roy writes from Chengtu, “Students here are 
(lesperately poor, yet sing as they never sang before. 
They are intellectually awake, and have been thrown 
together by the war into a new cooperative life.” 

Despite their poverty, when students at Kunming 
recently lost their dormitories and many of their clothes 
and books, the Chengtu student immediately held con- 
certs, organized a campaign, and raised several thou- 
sand dollars for them! 

Many students, he reports, suffer from malnutrition. 
Their resistance is lowered and they succumb to dis- 
eases they would otherwise throw off. The average 
student budget for a year in Chengtu now is $35 to $45 
American currency. About sixty per cent of the stu- 
dents on that campus must receive some outside aid 
to make ends meet. A recent cable underlines the 
mounting needs with each successive dislocation: 

“DEVELOPMENTS SHANGAI HONGKONG SOUTH PACIFIC 
IMPOVERISH THOUSANDS MORE STUDENTS.”’ 


Easter with French Prisoners 

“As having nothing, yet possessing all things.”” With 
this dedication, thousands of copies of meditations for 
Holy Week and Easter, prepared by Suzanne de Diet- 
rich, W.S.C.F. secretary, 


distributed 
French prisoners. 


were among 

“We found your booklet a bond with the Universal 
Church that is very precious to us. We feel that the 
Church is at present hard at work, that she can no 
longer ignore certain problems. Certainly she must 
rediscover the sense of her mission and her responsi- 
bility. She is again daring to confront individuals 
with absolute demands and showing the social relevance 
of her message. We also think that a deepened under- 
standing of the relevance of the Bible is growing. We 
have a very great desire to be kept in touch with all 
the symptoms of this Christian revival.” 
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“Nobody wants refugees” 
—yet hundreds of thou- 
sands of them live be- 
hind barbed wire in all 
parts of the world today. 


* 


Refugees 

Nobody wants refugees. All kinds of stranded sty. 
dents of various nationalities, most of them non-Aryan, 
are bottled up for the duration in southern France 
most of them in concentration camps. Conditions are 
barely human. Word comes, “I want you to impress 
on the American students that they are really saving 
lives every time they contribute to the World Student 
Service Fund.” 


Under Many Pressures 
Java 
Two Communications reached Robert Mackie recently. 
A cable—just before Java fell, “DEEPLY THANKFUL 
CABLE, CHRIST TRIUMPHANT FOREVER.” 
A report—written before the attack—brought word 
of 75 new members of the SCM this year, including 
Indonesians, Eurasians, and Chinese. “A new feature 
of our student world is that we now have more Duteh 
students, boys and girls who formerly went to Holland 
for their further studies. The cooperation in our SCM 
of the different race-groups is very fine.” 
French Racial Inclusiveness 
The French SCM has been walking a tight-rope. All 
youth groups must have government recognition. Last 
summer the SCM application was granted despite theit 
declaration that they permitted no discrimination of 
race or nationality. Anti-Semitic pressure increased. 
A Christian of Jewish race was appointed to the staff 
because he was the best person for the job. In No 
vember a strong protest was filed by the SCM chair- 
man with the Vichy government for the “brutal” way 
the Aryan clause had been applied to the universities. 
What next? No one knows. No answer came. “We 
are planning to hold a conference at Grenoble in Febru 
ary, but we may be dissolved before that time,” a let 
ter said. But news has come through that the confet- 
ence was held!! 
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Ou the News Front 


In the War Zone 


The University of Hawaii is again 


in session. After an enforced vaca- 
tion of almost two months the enroll- 
ment is a little over 750 students in 
contrast to more than 2,000 before the 
blitz. In our Association we have 190 
out of the 240 members back on the 
campus; 8 out of 18 cabinet members 
and no president, vice-president or 
secretary. 

During the vacation and since school 
has started, we have had many small 
discussion groups ; a weekly Red Cross 
knitting class; an all-campus campaign 
to have every student give volunteer 
help in the community. We have had 
one general membership meeting. To- 
day our election of officers is being 
held; already plans are being made for 
an all-day conference as a substitute 
for the cancelled three-day mid-year 
conference. We hope to have soon a 
half-day cabinet retreat. 

Among the students there is racial 
accord to a marked degree and I’m 
sure it will continue if outside forces 
do not bring too much pressure. Many 
people are in difficult places but the 
attitude everywhere is splendid. 

Please send us some information on 
WSSF immediately. Our drive was 
scheduled for April and I hope we can 
get permission from the military gov- 
ernor to have a drive. We don’t in- 
tend to give up without a struggle. 

DeL_tTA PARis HANSON 
University of Hawaii 


Beoks for the WSSF 
The World Student Service Fund is 
looking first for money, but also for 
books.’ It is still possible to get books 
to internees, prisoners of war, and ref- 
ugee studen’s in Europe through the 
Prisoner of War Committee of the 


Y.M.C.A. (provided the books are 
without pencil or ink markings). 


Books of all kinds are needed, from 
scientific textbooks to good modern fic- 
tion. There are special calls for lan- 
guage texts and for English literature 
printed in any language. Because 
W.S.S.F. funds are limited, it is re- 
quested that books be shipped prepaid 
to War Prisoners Aid, Y.M.C.A, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City (not 
to the Student Service Fund). Pack- 


ages may be earmarked for a particu-_ 


lar group of students, if the donor 
wishes, 
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Notes from New England 


An action of the National Assembly 
was changed for the Greater Boston 
Area when it met in a post-Assembly 
conference on February 21. A pacifist 
and a non-pacifist resolution were 
drawn up and both were presented to 
the group, which voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of non-pacifism. The 
conference stressed several intercol- 
legiate projects such as week-end work 
camps, community service committee, 
and boy’s work, in which region-wide 
social service is more highly developed 
than in any other part of the country. 


Another conference, on Community 
service, met in Phillips Brooks House 
at Harvard February 6 to reaffirm be- 
lief that community service work 
should expand during war-time. Pro- 
gram features were an address by the 
Governor of Massachusetts, discus- 
sions on rural social service, tutoring, 
entertainment, group work, foreign 
student work, summer work, and de- 
fense service work. Particularly sig- 
nificant was the practical help being 
given to students from countries with 
which we are at war, in the problems 
many of these students have to face 
even on the east coast. 


The New England Work Camp As- 
sociation, an offspring of the Student 
Christian Movement and Phillips 


Brooks House, held a week-end work 
meeting February 28 in the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Negro neighborhood house, 
when the group not only washed walls 
but cooked meals, inspected two hous- 
ing projects, and danced polkas. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogys Christian Association has ex- 
panded its boy’s work division into an 
intercollegiate social work agency 
which offers to place any applicant in 
the kind of volunteer work he or she 
wants to do, within the New England 
area. The idea, still experimental, is 
built on the foundation of Tech Chris- 
tian Association’s years of experience 
with the biggest single boy’s work 
project in the country, placing over 
half of M.I.T.’s students in the work 
every year. 


A novel “International Tea” was 
sponsored by Simmons College stu- 
dents last month to awaken student 
interest in the problems of other coun- 
tries of the world, and a friendly feel- 
ing for the people of the countries 
with which we are at war. Besides 
foreign students the affair featured 
Japanese flower arrangements, Ger- 
man music, Indian and Russian food, 
and folk dancing of all countries. The 
proceeds went to a relief agency voted 
by the guests. 





TIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


Babcock, and other Counselors. 


Harris, Liston Pope and others. 


July 7-11, 13-17, 20-24, 27-31. 





SUMMER STUDY at UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
JULY 7 TO AUGUST 14 


(In the Summer Session of Columbia University) : 
Enrollment for credit July 7 to 24, or July 27 to August 14, also possible. 


* 
SCHOOL FOR INCOMING PRESIDENTS OF STUDENT CHRIS- 
July 7 to August 14. 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
SECRETARIES AND OTHER WORKERS. July 7 to 24. : 
Religious Work in Colleges and Schools, taught by Dr. Erdman Harris. 
Problems of Professional Leaders of Student Christian Associations, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Louise Pfuetze and Professor Hugo Thompson. 

Allied Courses of Interest 


Faculty: Edwin E. Aubrey, Gregory Vlastos, Grace Loucks Elliott, Hans 
Simons, Clarence T. Craig, James Muilenburg, Harrison Elliott, Erdman 


Wide range of courses in Columbia University 


CONFERENCE for MINISTERS and other RELIGIOUS WORKERS 

Enroll for one, two, three or four weeks. 

Lectures and discussions on significant topics with a distinguished faculty. 
Fourth week on personal counseling. 


Address: DIRECTOR of SUMMER COURSES, 3041 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Leadership of Fern 




















WSSF and United China 
Relief 


United China Relief is launching a 
$7,000,000 nationwide drive in April, 
especially April 12-26. Because of the 
importance of getting this huge sum, 
they feel they can omit no possible 
source of giving. Accordingly, they 
want to approach the colleges in April. 
The World Student Service Fund 
therefore suggests : 

1. If your college has contributed to 
the WSSF, you have in effect already 
given to United China Relief. The 
earlier understanding between WSSF 
and UCR specified that amounts given 
to WSSF for China should also be 
counted in UCR totals. If you can 
‘make a second appeal for China with- 
out undermining your WSSF cam- 
paign for next year, by all means do 
so. If you cannot, explain the situa- 
tion to the UCR committee. 

2. li your college has not had its 
WSSF drive, by all means take ad- 
vantage of the big UCR drive to set 
your campaign ahead. UCR offers tre- 
mendous resources in publicity and 
speakers. Most important, there will 
be a great increase of interest in 
China as a result of the UCR cam- 
paign. This should help your own ed- 
ucational campaign and make possible 
a big increase in your college’s giving. 
The WSSF is asking that you consid- 
er a 40 per cent increase in what you 
had planned to give for student relief. 
The UCR drive may help you to make 
that possible. 

Cooperate with your local UCR com- 
mittee if you can. They may want 
you to present all of China’s needs— 
not just those of students—to your 
college community. If you do this, 
and if persons want to give to Chinese 
Industrial Cooperatives, war orphans, 
etc., send earmarked amounts with 
your contributions to us, and we will 
transmit them to United China Relief. 

The important thing is that we use 
this “big push” to set us forward in 
our appeal for students, our first re- 
sponsibility. Do not let the emphasis 
on China make you forget the great 
needs of European students. Keep 
both emphases in the picture. Students 
around the world are looking to you! 


WILMINA ROWLAND 


(World Student Service Fund, 
8 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y.) 


a 
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Delaware Conelave 


Reported by RICHARD T. BAKER 


“We lost the victory before; this 
time we must be able to use construc- 
tively the power that victory gives.” 

This statement from the opening 
address of John Foster Dulles, chair- 
man of the Commission of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America to Study the Bases of a Just 
and Durable Peace, keynoted an all- 
Protestant conference on that subject 
held at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio, from March 3 to 5. 
Not to discuss the war and its conduct, 
nor to espouse particular details of 
social or economic systems, the con- 
ference confined its efforts to finding 
a common mind as to what standards 
should prevail for human relations in 
the world which shall follow this war. 
This was what Mr. Dulles meant by 
putting the victory “to use.” 

The conference met in four commis- 
sions: one on the political bases of a 
just and durable peace, one on the eco- 
nomic bases, one on the social bases, 
and one on the relation of the church 
to the peace. The findings of these 
four groups comprise the chief work 
of the Delaware conclave. 

Politically, the conference voted that 
the United States should abandon iso- 
lationism and become a_ responsible 
member of the family of nations; that 
the world should prepare itself for a 
federated authority and a decrease in 
national sovereignty; that there should 
be a cooling-off period between the 
armistice and the peace; that appro- 
priate international agencies should be 
set up during that interim stage for the 
establishment and maintenance of or- 
der, for the provision of food and 
other necessities, for the restoration of 
government and trade, for the reloca- 
tion of populations; that there should 
be “no punitive reparations, no hu- 
miliating decrees of war guilt, no ar- 
bitrary dismemberment of nations”; 
that there should be a world system of 
law with power; that there should be 
some kind of international administra- 
tion of colonies. The report of the 
political commission indicated that no 
international agencies or governments 
should be set up by decree or on paper, 
but around specific tasks to be done. 

The report of the economic commis- 
sion tended generally leftward in its 
condemnation of the quest for private 
gain which disregards human welfare, 
and became specific in recommending 
the elimination of tariffs, in echoing 





the Churchill-Roosevelt charter’s gp. 
mand for international labor Standards 
in calling for a universal system of 
money and democratically-controlfey 
international banks. The COMmMissign 
maintained that every man, by Virtue 
of his sonship to a common Father 
has the right to a share in ownership 
of personal and productive Property 
home, farm, and economic enterprises, 
and also to steady employment, as wel 
as the obligation to perform a socially 
necessary work. It was Worried about 
inflation and called upon internationgl 
authorities to controi the wild move. 
ment of money resulting in disparity 
of values from country to country, 
Labor organizations were approved 
and also voluntary groupings of othe 
parties to production; i.e., producers 
farmers, professional groups and cop. 
sumers. The report had a strong see. 
tion on agriculture and upon conser. 
vation. 

The sociai bases of a just and dura. 
ble peace, according to the 375 Dela 
ware representatives, were posited 
upon the principle that “man is a child 
of God and all men are brothers one of 
another.” Sharply anti-Nazi in its 
condemnation of race theories, the 
report called for a strong universalism, 
freedom of migration, of worship, of 
speech and assembly, of the press, of 
the arts and scientific inquiry, and of 
teaching. Its section on race relations 
took a strong stand against discrimina 
tions of our own nation and fora 
world society based on the common 
life of all. The conference’s most pre 
nounced beliefs concerning the United 
States’s role in the relief and rehabil- 
tation of distressed peoples following 
this war were contained in this report 
We must “prepare now for the task 
of rehabilitation at the end of th 
war,” the report stated. 

The church commission affirmed tt 
solidarity of Christendom over af 
above the world’s conflicts, and inde 
cated that from this continuing 1% 
lowship might come the fabric OF 
new world order. 


Repenting of # 
own sectarianism, the church offered 








all its resources of worship, i 
tion, preaching, and fellowship & 
creation of a more orderly society: 

A printed report of the Dela 
Conference has been published. 
10c each, with a lower rate on q 
orders. (Order through Tue I 
COLLEGIAN. ) 
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Cl Summer Directory 


For the Guidance of Students Who Want 
to Spend the Summer Constructively 


character of these 


The general m 
groups is indicated by the brief de- 
scriptive data. But information on the 
given be- 


imerracial aspect is not 
cause dependable data is not at hand. 
Many groups are interracial in mem- 
bership; some are not. Details on this 
and other points may be had from the 
sponsoring agencies. This Summer 
Directory is as complete as it was 
possible to make it within the limita- 
tions of space and the pressure of a 
publication deadline. Additional data 
will be published as received. 


WORK CAMPS 


Work camps are varied in character. 
Some are consciously religious in mo- 
tivation and outlook, others are not. 
Located in different parts of the coun- 
try, they cope with problems of many 
different kinds, but all provide for 
manual labor in a constructive project, 


with opportunity for community living 


‘nd for frequent discussions. Groups 
vary in size from six to twenty. Mem- 
bership, except where otherwise stated, 
is open to men and women. Inquiries 
should be addressed to ‘the sponsoring 
organization (indicated by letter sym- 
bol and 
under 


information 
“sponsoring agents’’). 


corresponding 


BATH, MAINE. June 26-August 21. 





APRIL, 


1942 


Constructing community facilities in 
fishing community. Cost, $75; some 
scholarship aid available. (F) 


ABBEVILLE, S. C. June 26-August 21. 
Construction of a tenant farm house 
in underprivileged rural area. Cost, 
$75; scholarship aid. (F) 


TABOR, IA. June J5-August 15 
(approximately ). Construction of 
buildings for rural rehabilitation. Cost, 
$50; scholarship aid. (C) 


NORWICH, oH10. June 15-August 15 
(approximately ). Construction of 
needed community center. (M) 


SOUTHERN mountain or interracial 
area. June 15-August 15 approxi- 
mately). Cost, unannounced. (M) 


NEW JERSEY MIGRANT CAMP. June 
26-August 21. Work on farms with 
migrant laborers. Cost, $75; scholar- 
ship aid. (F) 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. June 26- 
August 21. Counseling and resettle- 
ment with aliens. Cost, $75; scholar- 


ship aid. (F or M) 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. June 26-August 
21. Constructing center for Negro 
community. Cost, $75; scholarship 
aid. (F) 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. June 15-August 


* 


How playgrounds 
zZrow out of ce- 
ment bags at a 
summer work 


camp. 





Sponsoring Agents 


F—Summer  FKolunteer Projects, 
American Friends Service Committee, 
20 South 12 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

C—Tom Keehn, Council for Social 
Action (Congregationalist) 289 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

M—wNational Council of Methodist 
Youth Fellowship, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





15. Defense industries project. Cost, 


$50; scholarship aid. (C) 


DEARBORN, MICH. June 15-August 
15 (approximately). Construction of 
community playground in industrial 
area. Cost. unannounced. (M) 


DAYTON, OHIO. June 26-August 21. 
Construction of housing for Negro 
community. Cost, $75; scholarship 
aid. (F) 


MONROE, MICH. June 26-August 21. 
Development and supervision of com- 
munity recreation center. Cost, $75; 
scholarship aid. (F) 


DEERING, N. H. June 15-August 15. 
Work at City Community Center. 
Cost, $50; scholarship aid. (C) 


GRAYRIDGE, MO. June 26-August 21. 
3uilding a cooperative dairy barn for 
sharecroppers. Cost, $75; scholarship 
aid. (F) 


PLEASANT HILL, TENN. June 15- 
August 15. Education among share- 
croppers for cooperatives in rural 


area. Cost, $50; scholarship aid. (C) 


ISS CAMPS 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT SERVICE 
sponsors work camps from New Eng- 
land through the South and as far 
West as Illinois and Wisconsin. 
Groups will do farm work to relieve 
shortage; do social service in 
defense boom towns; and help in set- 
tlement houses and community centers. 
Also, special projects for girls in re- 
lation to defense program. (Write: 
Work Camps Department, Interna- 
tional Student Service, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City.) 


labor 
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SOCIAL SERVICE SEMINARS 

Social service seminars provide well- 
directed technical training in social 
service and at the same time provide 
working experience. Usually, the 
groups live at the social service agency, 
and meet regularly for recreation and 
discussion. Students may select their 
own area of service. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE SUMMER SERVICE 
Group. June 25-August 12. Social 
service and study of city problems. 
Personnel, 35-40 men and women. 
Cost, $25.00 to $200.00 (Write: Frank 
Olmstead, Leonia, N. J.) 


BOSTON SUMMER LABORATORY. June 
19-July 17. Volunteer social service 
in accredited agency ; discussions. Per- 
sonnel, 40-50 women. Cost, $75.00. 
(Write: Elizabeth Jones, Metropoli- 
tan YWCA, Boston, Mass.) 


ST. LOUIS COMMUNITY LABORATORY. 
June 12-July 25. Part-time employ- 
ment in accredited social service agen- 
cies. Personnel, 40-50 men and women 
from Southwest and Rocky Mountain 
regions. Cost, $20.00. (Write: Fern 
Babcock or |. Frederick Miller, 1411 
Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo.) 


BALTIMORE SERVICE GROUP. June 26- 
August 21. Work in accredited social 
service agencies; study. Personnel, 
twenty women. Cost, $75.00; some 
scholarships. Some remuneration for 
especially qualified students. (F) 


PHILADELPHIA SERVICE GROUP. June 
26-August 21. Work in accredited 
social service agencies; study. Per- 


sonnel, twenty women. Cost, $75.00; 
some scholarships. Some remuneration 


for especially qualified students. (F) 


CHICAGO SERVICE GROUP, June 26- 
August 21. Work in accredited so- 
cial service agencies in Negro section; 
study. Personnel, twenty women. Cost, 
$75.00; some scholarships. 
muneration for 
students. (F) 


Some re- 


especially qualified 


PEACE SEMINARS 


Offering an opportunity for think- 
ing through, in a spirit of goodwill and 
cooperation, the basic problems of in- 
dividuals and nations in relation to a 
positive peace in the world. In groups 
of four to eight, students live under 
simple conditions in a community 
which has invited them for the sum- 
mer. Speaking before groups, engag- 
ing in work projects, study and coop- 
erative living—these are in the pro- 
gram. Preliminary training at a seven- 
day institute under the leadership of 
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A. J. Muste. In each group the cost 
to the volunteer is $100; some assist- 
ance in meeting expenses is possible. 

PRAIRE DU SAC, WIS. June 18-Aug- 
ust 13. Educational and social service 
in rural community. (F) 


June 18-Angust 23. 
Educational activity in large city. (F) 


FARGO, N. D. 


MCPHERSON, KAN. June 18-August 
23. Educational activity in Church of 
srethren settlement. (F) 


NEAR MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. June 18- 
August 23. 
Educational 
(F) 


Live on cooperative farm. 
activity. Farm service. 

HUNTINGTON, IND. June 18-August 
23. Educational activity in large town; 


community service; young  people’s 


groups. (F) 


Classes in 
the morning 
for the 
New York 
Presidents’ 
School, then 
all of New 
York City 
to explore 





LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


NEW YORK PRESIDENTS’ SCHOOL, July 
7-August 14. Study courses in the 
Christian faith and methods of Stu- 
dent Christian work. Cost, $80.00. 
(Write: Eleanor French, 600 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City.) 


PACIFIC COAST PRESIDENTS’ SCHOOL, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 
Wash. June 23-July 18. Seminar 
study for leadership in Student Chris- 
tian Movement. Cooperative living re- 
duces cost to minimum. (Write: Ruth 
Haines or M. D. Woodbury, 1417 East 
42nd Street, Seattle, Wash. ) 


STUDENT SECRETARIES. Problems of 
Professional Leaders of Student Chris- 
tian Associations. Union Theological 
July 7-August 24. Hugo 
Thompson and Louise Pfuetze, Lead- 
ers. Tuition, one-point course, $12.50. 
(Write: Harrison S. -Elliott, 3041 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.) 

RELIGIOUS WORKERS IN 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. July 7-24. Leader: Dr. 
Erdman Harris. Cost, $12.50. (Write: 
Harrison S. Elliott, 3041 
Broadway, New York City.) 


Seminary. 


COLLEGES, 


Professor 





CARAVANS 


Caravans will be conducted DY the 
American Friends Service Comm; 
and the National Conference of Meth. 
odist Youth Fellowship, Student }, 
partment. The caravaners will be my 
ture students, traveling in groups, help 
ing in the study of questions of Public 
interest, in rural areas and smal! 


towns. For further information Write 
"Om . 


CIVILIAN TRAINING 
SEMINARS 


These seminars combine group wor 
ship, community living, study, and de 
velopment of specialized skills, ig q 
program designed to build citizen mor 
ale and community good-will. 


HIGHACRES, GLEN MILLS, PA. The 
sessions: April-May; June-July; Aug. 
ust-September. (Individuals may a 
tend more than one session. Training 
in vegetable gardening, canning, hand 
crafts, carpentry. Personnel: 25-9 
women. Cost: $35; some assist 
ance. (F) 


HIDDEN VILLA RANCH, Los Altos 
Cal. July 10-September 4. Work 
among migrants; gardening, canning, 
health, languages. Twenty-five men 
and women. Cost: $35; some assist 
ance. (F) 


LISLE FELLOWSHIP 


Two camps: June 3-July 15.. Lisle 
New. York. July 17-August 27, Sy- 
vandale, Colo. Study and deputations 
to rural churches.- A laboratory for 
studerts in the attitudes and techniques 
for world-mindedness. Cost, $55.0; 
Write: DeWitt 
Avenue, New 


cooperatively covered. 
C. Baldwin, 150 Fifth 
York, N. Y. 


COOPERATIVES 
National Cooperative Recreation 
School. Mission House College, Ply 
mouth, Wis. June 13-26. Training for 
cooperative recreation. Cost: $3850 
Write: Cooperative League, 167 W. 

12th Street, New York, N. Y. 
National Cooperative Publicity and 
Education Conference. Mission Hous, 


Plymouth, Wis. June 25-27. Coop 
erative education and journalism 

. . . - f 
Write: Cooperative League, 167 W 


12th Street, New York, N. Y. 








MORE 
next month a further instal 
ment, to include Home Mission 
opportunities, Work Camps i 
Mexico, Cooperative Training 
Institutes, Writers ’ Workshor 
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TwoBooks on the Lord’s Prayer 


The Message of the Lord’s Prayer 
Igor I. Sikorsky. Scribner. $1.25 


The Lord’s Prayer. Ernest Fremont 


Tittle. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.00 


Mik. SIKORSKY’S short book (68 
pages) immediately removes the too 
glib associations of over-use. He does 
not mumble the Lord’s prayer. He 
understands it to be “composed by its 
author for our earthly life with the 
purpose of guiding us across the tur- 
bulent and dramatic process of our 
spiritual birth.” Mr. Sikorsky sees 
with all the imaginative precision of 
science at its best. He looks upon 
the world’s suffering with the sensi- 
tivity of one who has suffered, and 
for him it is the Lord’s prayer which 
releases spiritual understanding and 
provides the solution to human tragedy. 

The Lord’s prayer is divided, with 
perhaps too much confidence in its in- 
tended organization, into two parts. 
The first deals with man’s relation to 
his unbelievably high destiny. Per- 
haps this is the most penetrating por- 
tion of the book, for it is profound 
in its analysis of “the essential trag- 
edy of human life.” 

The second portion of the prayer 
has to do with injunctions for man’s 
present life. Here, perhaps, something 
is wanting. Mr. Sikorsky’s interest is 
with those final powers which control 
man’s destiny. Aerodynamics have 
accustomed him to the elements. Yet 
there is much of value here, especially 
in the discussion of temptation and 0: 
evil. 


THERE are people who regard 
prayer as something a person does 
alone, in the dark. For them, prayer 
is a darksome thing. Others, also value- 
ing periods of solitude, regard prayer 
as a thing of light and incomparable 
vigor, 

Dr. Tittle is one of the latter group. 


APRIL, 1942 





In The Lord’s Prayer he takes the 
phrases of our most familiar and hal- 
lowed prayer into all the murky con- 
ditions of 1942 life. The result is two- 
fold. Pestilences which afflict the mind 
of society and of individuals are laid 
bare, and living content is put into 
sentences oft repeated but infrequently 
scrutinized. 


Dr. Tittle does not divide the Lord’s 
prayer. The hallowedness of God, the 
daily bread and the glory of God’s 
Kingdom are for him all one. God’s 
name is holy, but its holiness consists 
in that, with forgiveness and love, it 
moves into slums and war and narrow 
pride. It bids us pray for daily bread 
—not selfishly, but mindful that for 
millions daily bread does not exist. It 
bids us address the Almighty and ply 
him with our needs, but always in the 
knowledge that He rules, whether we 
are contrite or as contrary as the devil. 


We cannot help but be grateful for 
books on the Lord’s prayer. We have 
a desire to pray, coming often from 
our very soul’s roots. Yet we are 
sadly in need of instruction. Mr. 
Sikorsky writes with stimulating imag- 
ination, Dr. Tittle with a fearless pen 
aimed at an evil society. Because of 
solitary moments contain 
much less of darkness, and much more 
of true prayer.—R. B. 


each, our 


THE FINE 
Bays; Cokesbury 


PROGRAMS IN 
Alice A. 
$2.00 


WorsHIP 
\RTS. 
Press. 
The subject matter of most of these 

services is sound from the point of 
view of a modern social Christian out- 
look as well as from the point of view 
of education. In a few instances (for 
example, The Scout) the subject mat- 
ter seems a little farfetched. 

Many of the stories would not be 
appropriate for older college groups 
but as a resource anthology and for 
well ordered and simple services for 
younger people Worship Programs in 
the Fine Arts may be recommended. 


This Christian Cause 


Karl Barth. Macmillan. 75 cents. 

This fifty-page volume by one of the 
greatest of the living theologians is re- 
quired reading for any student who 
seeks a Christian foundation for his 
outlook on a world at war. Pacifists 
will find in it a provoking answer to 
many of their arguments; non-pacifists 
will find a clear and inspired expres- 
sion of convictions which many of 
them have only vaguely formed. 


The volume is a series of letters 
from Barth to French Protestants be- 
fore and after the fall of France, and 
to the British, with a brief introduc- 
tion by John A. Mackay. Barth writes 


from a continental European back- 
ground, giving more importance to 


theological concepts such as the mean- 
ing of the resurrection, the form of re- 
lationship between man and God, and 
between church and state, than Amer- 
icans are used to hearing. Yet the case 
he makes against natural law, for the 
ultimate necessity of a distinctly Chris- 
tian war philosophy based on those 
concepts, remains unchallenged. In 
three brief letters theology takes on 
vivid reality even to practical Amer- 
ican minds.—C. W. 


Experience and the Christian 
Faith 


Howard B. Jefferson. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $2.00 


Many college students who have 
found Dr. Jefferson to be a capable 
and stimulating leader at conferences 
of the Student Christian Movement 
have awaited with impatience the pub- 
lication of this work. For in it, after 
sifting both modern experimentalism 
(pragmatism) and historic Christian 
tradition for the best and most per- 
manently valid features of each, he 
has attempted to synthesize these in a 
statement of Christian faith adequate 
for vital, personal religious living and 
effective social action. Had this at- 
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WOMEN 

ALSO CAN 
SERVE 

THE CHURCH! 


The demand for chap- 
lains,means a shortage of 
pastors. Well-trained wom- 
en can take their places in 
many cases. 

College women should 
consider training for reli- 
gious service in this co- 
educational graduate 
school. Write for catalogue. 








ALBERT W. PALMER, President 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


tempt met with success, many a col- 
lege student would have found the an- 
swer to the perennial conflict between 
“science and religion.” On the other 
hand, if students do not find answers 
here, they can find methods by which 
to conduct their own independent 
search for what to believe. For in this 
reviewer's opinion, the analysis of ex- 
perimentalism versus tradition and the 
relation of knowledge and faith, has 
never been done more clearly than in 
the first two chapters of this book. 

Unfortunately, four of the eight 
chapters will be incomprehensible to 
college students other than philosophy 
majors. To be fair to the author, how- 
ever, one must say that the book was 
not written primarily for college stu- 
dents. But one wishes it had been, 
knowing Dr. Jefferson’s ability to 
speak to their “condition.” It is a great 
pity that many scholars today write 
their books for other scholars rather 
than for those who need honest-to- 
goodness help in the business of liv- 
ing.—C. R. P. 


Who’s Who 

A. J. MUSTE, secretary of the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, is a fre- 
quent speaker in college chapels and 
summer conferences. 

W. RUSSELL BOwlE’s The Bible (a 
Hazen book) and The Story of the 
Bible (Abingdon-Cokesbury) are re- 
garded as contributions of permanent 
value in their field 

MORGAN HARRIS is a graduate student 
at the University of California in Los 
Angeles. 

HUGO THOMPSON is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Springfield 
College. 
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Recommended Books 


BooKs FOR LEADERS UF CHRISTIAN 
GROUPS 


Ture Hazen Books ON ReEticion. The 
most readable, cheapest volumes yet 
produced on the Christian faith and 
its implications. (Association Press. 
50c each). Secure all ten, but sure- 
ly these: 


Christianity and Our World. John 
C. Bennett. 

Prayer and Worship. Douglas V. 
Steere. 

The Church. George Stewart. 

Religious Living. Georgia Hark- 
ness. 

The Bible. Walter Russell Bowie. 

The Christian Faith and Democracy. 
Gregory Vlastos. 

LivING PRAYERFULLY. Kirby Page. 
A classic inspiration for worship 
and meditation of two years reputa- 
tion. ($2.00) 


Tue Brsie, of course. But for those 
who are looking for an intelligent 
introduction : 

The Modern Use of the _ Bible. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. ($1.00) 

The Story of the Bible. E. G. Good- 
speed. ($1.50) 

Jesus as Teacher. Henry B. Shar- 
man. ($2.00) 

SPRINGS OF CREATIVE LivING. Rollo 
May. ($2.00) 


MetuHops or Private Reicious Liv- 
inc. H. N. Wireman. ($2.00) 


Wuat Use Is REtIGION? Elmore M. 
McKee. ($2.00) 

CaN CHRISTIANITY SAVE CIVILIZA- 

TION? W.M. Horton. ($2.00) 

THE PROCESSION OF THE Gops. Atkins 
and Braden. ($3.50) 

Two CENTURIES OF STUDENT CHRIS- 
TIAN Movements. C. P. Shedd. 
($2.50) 


PAMPHLETS 


Reticious ProposaAts FoR WorLD 
Orpver. Liston Pope. Analysis of 
34 proposals—Valuable aid in the 
search for principles of the world 
order. (5c) 


THe Stupy oF Peace AIMS IN THE 
Local CHurcH. Richard Fagley. 
Combines background with a plan 
for study of peace objectives. (3c) 

FOREIGN PoLicy AssocIATION PAM- 
PHLETS of special timeliness (25c 
each): 
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